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The Private 
World of 


A surprising visit 
with the man who is 
shaping our future 





A rare find only happens every 
now and then. 
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Wed like to emphasize the now part. 





How often does a car come along that includes a power moonroof, an AM/FM stereo with CD player; 
alloy wheels, power windows and door locks, cruise control, wood-grain-style trim, leather- 
wrapped steering wheel, security system with remote entry, automatic transmission and air (v) 
conditioning, all at the equally uncommon price of $20,7952° Well,“rarely” does come to mind. 


1-800-33-HONDA, ext. 949 and www.honda.com 
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on your 


computer screen. 


When you need proof that an important package 
got where it was supposed to, when it was sup 


posed 


to, the only place you really need to look 
is your computer screen. At UPS, when an over 
night delivery is signed for we electronically 


capture that signature on our driver’s hand-held 


computer and download it to our mainframe 


Then, using UPS OnLine” Tracking Software, 


you can view it right on your computer. So now, 


if anyone tries to say, “I didn’t get it? you can 
print out their signature as abso- on 
lute proof that they did. Electronic Ups 


Signature Capture. Only from UPS 
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Survival Maneuvers: Gingrich is 
beleaguered by ethics (see NATION) 


The Master of Microsoft: An intimate look at Bill 
Gates, the billionaire nobody knows (see CovER) 





The Real Thing: Make way for the 
Green Bay Packers (see SOCIETY) 
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Besieged by Democrats and investigations, Newt Gingrich 
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thfinder Srsonal Edition brings information on just the sport yvoure interested in. 


Wouldn't it be great if you could short-circuit the information 


SE GEE: 


overload and get to just the sports and 
information you want? Well. good news 
Pathpinder Personal Edition” is a personalized 
news service that automatically retrieves 
information on just the subjects you want 
from the most comprehensive collection of 
news sources available online—from premium 
magazines like Sports Illustrated, People and 
TIME. to real-time sources like SportsTicker 
and Reuters. To get the latest on your sports, 


just type in your own keywords—a favorite 


Ip you're not on the Internet, call CompuServe at 1-800-487-0588 


player, league. team. or coach. A click of the mouse and. voila, your 
own digital newspaper. updated with the latest news, trades, and 
scores, ready every time you log on. This isn’t just another automated 
search engine. With Pathfinder Personal Edition, you get the advantage 
op real editors bringing you the top stories from their area o} expertise 
All por just $4.95 a month. You can also try an annual subscription 
at $29.95 and save 50% off the monthly price. Either way, 
youll get two months free. 
Visit the Pathfinder site at 
http://pathfinder.com and 
click on the Pathhjinder 


Personal €dition button 
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Fifteen years of microelectronic 


research makes conventional 
antennas a thing of the past! 


This little box uses your home's electrical wiring to give 





non-cable subscribers, cable subscribers and satellite dish 
users better TV reception on your local broadcast networks! 


Technology corner 


1. Why don't conventional antennas 
work as well as the Spectrum? 


Bandwidth of TV Signal 
fi Bog 4 -F._6 
When TV signals 
Megahertz are tuned at the TV 
channel's center fre- 
quency, optimum 
tuning has been 
achieved 


Other antennas 
can't offer center fre- 
quency tuning like the 
Spectrum Antenna 

7 __, can. They only offer 
Spectrum system 
Precision tuning 


such tuning up to the 

edge of the center fre- 
~A quency. As a result 

Other systems your TV picture 


Non-precision tuning remains snowy 


2. How does Spectrum use a home's 
electrical wiring as an antenna? 


Bx it or not, the Spectrum Antenna simply 
“activates” the giant antenna that already 


exists in your home. Essentially, it uses all of the 
wiring throughout your home's walls and ceilings 
to make an antenna as large as your house for 
unbelievably clear reception of local broadcasting. 


3. Spectrum antenna features 


Parallel 75 ohm resistance 


Signal search control 


Polarized three-prong plug 
for grounding > 


yna 
Resonant fine tuner contro! 


ite \ / 


Dual AC outlets with built-in surge protection 





ntil recently, the only convenient way 

to guarantee great TV reception was 

to have cable installed or place an an- 
tenna on top of your TV. But who wants to 
pay a monthly cable fee just to get clear re- 
ception, or have rabbit-ear antennas that just 
don’t work on all stations? Some people just 
aren't interested in subscribing to cable. Or 
they may live in an area where they can’t get 
cable and TV-top antennas aren't powerful 
enough. And what about those people who 
have cable or satellite systems but still can’t 
get certain local stations in clearly? 

Now, thanks to fifteen years of microelec- 
tronics research, a new device has been 
developed that is so advanced, 
it actually makes conventional 
antennas a thing of the past. It's 
called the Spectrum Universal 
Antenna/Tuner 
Advanced technology. |ust 
imagine watching TV and see- 
ing a picture so clear that you'd 
almost swear you were there 
Just plug the Spectrum 
Antenna into a standard AC out- 
let and plug your TV into the 
Spectrum. You can remove the 
unsightly clutter of traditional 
TV-top devices gathering more 


have cable but you 
can’t get certain local 
stations in clearly 


“live” 


dust than television signals. Get 
ready for great reception 
because your TV will suddenly 
display a sharp, focused picture thanks to 
Spectrum's advanced design “Signal Search” 
and “Fine Tuner” controls 


Uses your home’s electrical wiring. 
The Spectrum Antenna is a highly sophisti- 
cated electronic device that connects into a 
standard wall outlet. The outlet interfaces the 
Spectrum Antenna with the huge antenna that 
is your home wiring network. It takes the elec- 
trical wiring in your house or apartment and 
turns it into a multi-tunable, giant TV recep- 
tion station which will improve your TV's 
overall tuning capability. The results are in- 
credible, Just think how much power runs 
through your home’s AC wiring system—all 
that power will be used to receive your local 
broadcasting signals. 

How it works. Broadcast TV signals are sent 
out from the local broadcast station (ABC, CBS, 
NBC, etc.). The signals interface with your 
home’s AC power line system, a huge aerial 
antenna network of wiring as large as your 
home itself. When the Spectrum Antenna con- 
nects to the AC line, the signal is sent to 





Who can use Spectrum? 


don't have cable and 
want the stations to 
come in more clearly 


have a digital satellite 
system but can't get 
local stations in clearly 











its signal processing circuit. It then processes 
and separates the signal into 12 of the best an- 
tenna configurations 


These specially 


processed signals route them 
selves into 12 separate circuits 
The Spectrum Antenna in- 
cludes a 12-position rotary tap- 
ping switch, the “Signal Switch 

control, which gathers twelve of 


You 


the best antenna configurations. 

The “Signal Search” offers 
varying antenna configurations 
for the user to select from the 
best signals of all those being 


You 


sent. The signal then passes 
through the Spectrum Antenna’s 
special “Fine Tuner” circuit for 
producing crisp, clear reception 
Risk-free offer. The Spectrum 
Antenna/Tuner comes with our 
90-day risk-free trial and 90-day 
manufacturer's warranty. If you're not satisfied 
return it for a “No Questions Asked” refund 


| We realize that most 
people have more than one TV in their 
home. We are offering a special discount 
on additional Spectrum Antennas so you 
get great reception on ali your TVs! 


$39 $4 S&H 


You 


Spectrum Antenna 


Please mention promotional code 1496-TM-7139. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours day 


esa = 


To order by mail wider for the total 


r money 


send check 


» S&H 


amount inclu sadd 4,5 





tax), To charge it, ¢ 


industries 
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GUIDE 


A guide can light the way. It can be a compass. 





A guidebook of facts and information. And, of 





course, a guide can be a person. BellSouth has 
the people, the knowledge and the expertise to 
guide you through today’s technologies. To find 

customized solutions that work for you and your 
business. Whether you need local, wireless, long 
distance or even Internet access, we'll point the 

way. Always with answers that keep you and your 


words connected in every way 


@ BELLSOUTH’ 


It’s All Here? 


www. bellsouth.com/words 





with coastal living 


YOU ARE HERE 














Whether you live there. Go there on vacation, Or only in your dreams. One thing is certain: 
you’re bound to find Coastal Living more than a magazine. You'll find it’s an experience. 


One you're going to want to have over and over. And over again. 


Coming ashore soon. Reserve your subscription today. Simply call toll-free 


1-888-252-3529 





Taking you there. 
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THE 


INTERNET IS INDEED EXPLODING 
before our astounded eyes. It is encour- 
aging that the religious world realizes 
that it must become involved [ RELIGION, 
Dec. 16] if it wants to connect with its 
membership, especially the youth, who 
have embraced the new technology. This 
bombardment and exchange of ideas is 
both fascinating and frightening. We 
have all heard of the dangers lurking on 
the Internet to corrupt our children, and 
it is reassuring to know there will be a 
spot on the Net for those who seek spiri- 
tual comfort and guidance. 

Mike Traynor 
Glenolden, Pennsylvania 


Who’s looking 
after your il 


Finding Religion on the Internet 

GC If Jesus is really online, what's 
his personal E-mail address? I’ve 
got a few bones Id like to pick 
with him. 99 


Richard S. Russell 
Madison, Wisconsin 


THE INTERNET MAY BE GREAT, BUT IT IS 
also the most compulsive waste of time 
man has yet devised. Your article adopt- 
ed an uncritical “wow” attitude toward 
the Net. Jesus came specifically for those 
shut out from the good things of life. He 
challenges us to bend all technology to a 
human cause, not to plug ourselves in 


| exclusively to a culture that exists only 








for a small minority. As a Catholic, I will 
be impressed with the Vatican’s pres- 
ence on the Net only if the church shows 
an awareness of the Net’s prime differ- 
ence from all other media: it offers two- 
way transmission of ideas. Communica- 
tions by the church have always been 





one way, and it doesn’t need the Net for 

that. Will it listen now? Let us pray but 
not hold our breath. 

Sean O'Conaill 

Coleraine, Northern Ireland 


NEVER HAS THERE BEEN SUCH AN OPPOR- 
tunity for the cross-cultural exchange of 
ideas as the Internet provides. For a per- 
son to discover that aspects of his reli- 
gion are similar to those of another is to 
open an additional door to the true one- 
ness of humanity. 
Ron Smith 
Scotia, New York 


WITH 6 BILLION POTENTIAL SUBJECTS OF 
this newest evangelization, the revolu- 
tion possible is beyond even Gutenberg’s 
wildest dreams. But who will be evange- 
lized? And who will do the evangelizing? 
The creation and maintenance of a Web- 
site, as compared with a radio or televi- 
sion broadcast, is neither difficult nor 
| expensive. But only the richest of the 
| people on the planet own the necessary 
equipment to visit such exclusive reli- 
gious sites as those of the brothers of 
Christ in the Desert or the Vatican. The 
rich are at the top of the information 
mountain; the poor receive the leavings. 
| While mainline denominations and less- 
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All those things that are good for us—air, light and 
om water—are harmful to what we eat. Their effect on 
food companies isn't so terrific, either. Shelf life is a critical 
thing, so to prolong it Mobil makes packaging films that 
protect packaged foods from all that's out to get them. Except 


customers. Mobil films are well-suited for full-color printing 


—<_ 





and their other characteristics —like folding and sealing— 
make them ideal for eye-catching package design. So on 
one hand, Mobil packaging helps food products like Snickers 
stay fresh on the shelf for a good long time. But on the 
other, it helps them get off the shelf in a real hurry. To learn 


more, come visit us on the Internet at www.mobil.com 


Mobi 
bil The energy 


to make a difference 


er-known religions get equal time in 

cyberspace, a realignment of member- 

ship will affect only the rich. The poor 

will still depend on real persons to tend 
to their spiritual needs. 

Phyllis Zagano 

Boston 


IT SEEMS AS THOUGH TIME IS BEING CON- 
verted into a religious-studies magazine, 
as an increasing number of cover articles 





have appeared lately on the topics of 

God, Jesus and other aspects of religion. 
Snap out of it! 

Steven Onley 

Bexley, Australia 


1 HAD TROUBLE WITH RELIGION PROFES- 
sor William Grassie’s statement, “If you 
believe in an eternal, unchanging God, 
you'll be in trouble.” Just the opposite is 
true. God is not changing; it is we who are 


IRENE ROFHEART- PIGOTT FOR TIME 





“Yo, Go for It!” 

Many readers welcomed Leslie Savan’s commentary “Yad- 
da, Yadda, Yadda” deploring the buzz words and hackneyed 
phrases that clog our language like so much verbal choles- 
terol (Essay, Dec. 16]. “Finally someone has addressed the 
boring use of catchphrases. These snippets of language 
from the would-be-with-its are, to employ another gem 
used to a fare-thee-well, chilling,” wrote William L. Cooper 
of Philadelphia. His advice: “Spend more time in front of a 
good dictionary or thesaurus. Get a vocabulary!” 


Others noted the omission of their favorite buzz words. “How could Savan omit 
‘Buh-bye,' used in a Saturday Night Live skit as two flight attendants usher passen- 
gers off a plane?” asked Sarah Merriam of Middletown, Connecticut. Andrew 
McVie of New Orleans also missed his pet phrase. “Well, excuuuuuuuse me, 





Leslie Savan,” reproved McVie, “but you forgot the granddaddy of them all.” The 
things that Savan left out didn't matter to Patrick J. O’Halloran of San Francisco. 
He cheered, “‘Yadda, Yadda, Yadda’ hooked me. It was cool. Leslie Savan gets it. 
Yo, go for it, girl!” 








changing in our understanding of God. 

He is not evolving; it is we who are evolv- 

ing in our conception of God’s redemp- 
tive presence in the world. 

Dena Lee 

Amherst, Virginia 


SILLY ME. FOR HALF A CENTURY, I DELUD- 
ed myself into thinking I was worship- 
ping an eternal, spiritual being, the Cre- 
ator. Now I discover from the proponents 
of process theology that I have been wor- 
shipping a process, What implications 
does this hold for the event that occurred 
in Bethlehem 2,000 years ago? Instead of 
the Son of God, was a computer born? 


| The mind reels. 


Jan Alkire 
Seattle 


ONE OF THE GREATEST ASPECTS OF JESUS 
online is that people who are timid about 
going to their local church or parish can 
go to a chat room and talk to a priest 
about their problems. They can share 
their experience with someone who 
wants to help. This will assist more peo- 
ple in finding that God is part of their 
lives, a realization that has been lacking 
in our culture. 
Andrew McLoone 
Merchantville, New Jersey 





YOU HAVE GOALS TO REACH. 
Will mutual funds get you there? Look at Janus. 


At Janus, investing means looking for opportunities one at a time. 


Not sectors. Not categories. Not trends. 


It’s finding great companies that are worth investing in no matter what the market’s doing. 


You can find them if you look hard enough. 


And Janus does. THAT’S HOW YOU GET THERE. 


Cail or send for a prospectus containing more complete information, including expenses. 


Please read it carefully before you invest or send money. Write to Janus Funds, PO. Box 173375, Denver, CO 80217-3375. 


Or visit our Web site at http://www.danusFunds.com. Janus Distributors, Inc. 

















THE NEW JEEP CHEROKEE 
WITH OVER 40 ADVANCEMENTS. 


When improving Jeep Cherokee, we were faced with the 


question: What do we change to make it better? Its classic 


styling, aggressive stance, and natural instincts for 
adventure must remain. So what were these changes that so 


impressed the experts? 


eat belt. Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrys 


- Four Wheeler Magazine 


The answer unfolded in a thousand-mile crawl through 
the Sierras. They applauded Cherokee’ all-new interior, the 
well-placed controls, and numerous other refinements. As 
we suspected, they also reveled in the things we didn't 
change. Rugged four-wheel drive capability and Quadra 
Link® suspension. All the things that make it a Jeep vehicle 
Four Wheeler of the Year 

call 1-800-925-JEEP or 


And, according to the judges, the 
lo test Jeep ¢ herokee yourself 


visit our Web site at http://www.jeepunpaved.com 


Jeep 
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Obscure Religions on the Net 


PERHAPS ROBERT WRIGHT WAS JUST BEING 
polite when he referred to the presence 
on the Internet of “legions of obscure but 
enterprising people who harbor ambi- 
tions of spiritual leadership” [RELIGION, 
Dec. 16]. To call such people enterprising 
understates the case. If you eliminated 
the money angle, religion would die a 
quiet death. Religious hucksters are 
much more concerned about the king- 
dom than about the king’s message. 
Dale Klco 
Boca Raton, Florida 


WRIGHT OVERLOOKED AN IMPORTANT 
point: the Internet provides the opportu- 
nity for the truth to be revealed to those 
who would otherwise never see it. Any 
true or untrue theology can be expressed 
on the Web. Yet when all the clutter is 
stripped away, only the valid, unchang- 
ing message of Jesus Christ will remain. 
Jeff Lukens 

Farmington Hills, Michigan 


The Death Business 


YOUR ARTICLE ON CORPORATE CONSOLI- 
dation in the funeral industry [BUSINEss, 
Dec. 9] may mislead readers into think- 





ing all funeral directors have firms simi- 
lar to those of funeral-home and ceme- 
tery “consolidators” like Service Corp. 
International and the Loewen Group. 
Wrong! It would have been more appro- 
priate to interview one or two of the 
more than 23,000 independent owners 

of funeral homes. 
Charles W. Vaughn, Funeral Director 
Heath & Vaughn Funeral Home 
Champaign, Illinois 


FEW CONSUMERS ARE AWARE THAT THE 
Federal Trade Commission permits all 
funeral overhead fees to be lumped into 
the nondeclinable “basic services” 
charge. Those consumers who opt for 
modest or minimal funeral arrange- 
ments must pay for overhead they do not 
use. Today bereaved families pay on 
average $4,457 for a funeral, not count- 
ing cemetery and monument expenses. 
Ata funeral chain, it is likely to be 50% 
higher. Compare that cost with what you 
would pay in England ($1,650), France 
($2,200) or Australia ($2,100). 

What self-defense is there for a 
funeral consumer? You could decide not 
to be one of the 45% who simply call the 
funeral home that buried their nearest 
relative. If there is a nonprofit memorial 
society in your area, its volunteers have 





probably done the price comparison for 

you. Call them if funeral price shopping 
seems too daunting a task. 

Lisa Carlson, Executive Director 

Funeral and Memorial 

Societies of America 

Hinesburg, Vermont 


WE DON’T AGREE WITH THE WAY OUR 
company was portrayed in Erik Larson’s 
report. We offer the highest-quality ser- 
vices to consumers at a range of competi- 
tive prices. We are recognized for our 
leadership in consumerism. We are ded- 
icated to achieving market-share gains 
with the integrity and compassion our 
profession demands. A hostile takeover 
of the Loewen Group by Service Corp. 
International would be harmful to con- 
sumers and the industry. In our view SCI 
is attempting to eliminate its most formi- 
dable competitor in North America. 
Raymond L. Loewen 
Chairman and CEO 
Loewen Group Inc. 
Burnaby, British Columbia 


I WAS IN NO WAY INTIMIDATED INTO SELL- 
ing my funeral home to Ray Loewen, 
despite the account that appeared in 
your article. Loewen was one of four 
potential purchasers my sons and I con- 
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sidered, and he became our first choice, 

a decision we have never regretted. The 

account of Loewen’s threatening to build 

a competitive funeral home misrepre- 

sents the events that occurred and the 
positive atmosphere of the transaction. 

John Wright, President 

Wright & Ferguson 

Jackson, Mississippi 












































MANY PEOPLE THINK A FUNERAL IS 
required by law. It is not. My family 
chooses cremation and has the ashes 
scattered at sea. Then we hold a memor- 
ial service in the backyard of the family 
home, where we have had so many good 
times. Family and friends gather for a 
potluck meal, and we bring out the pho- 
to albums and reminisce. No fuss, no 
stress and very little expense. Down with 
funeral homes! 











































Need some help 
with that? 





Joyce Elliott 
Los Angeles 
















The New Team in Washington 


IN NAMING HIS NEW FOREIGN-AFFAIRS 
team, President Clinton has again shown 
his perspicacity [NATION, Dec. 16]. He 
cemented the allegiance of women, 
appeased Congress (at least temporarily) 
and, most important, ensured continu- 
ous loyalty. As Secretary of State, 
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excess inventory 





intoa 
tax break 
















and help Madeleine Albright may or may not turn 

out to be another Henry Kissinger, but 

send needy she is not going to cool her heels waiting 
kids to college. for an audience with a Syrian dictator. 


Perhaps a consistent foreign policy, sore- 
ly missing during the past four years, will 
now come into existence. While at this 
time media attention is concentrating on 
Albright, William Cohen as Secretary of 
Defense may emerge as the strongest 
member of the new team. 
Samuel Tennenbaum 
West Orange, New Jersey 
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ALBRIGHT LOOKS AND SOUNDS LIKE A 
latter-day Margo Channing (Bette 
Davis) in All About Eve on the verge of 
uttering her famous line, “Fasten your 
seat belts. It’s going to be a bumpy 
night.” Go get ‘em, Big Mama! 
Errol Allan 
Guntersville, Alabama 


inventory can 






mean a generous 





tax write off 






for your company. 












Call (708) 690-0010 





Margaret Thatcher, Yankee-style. 
Antoinette Corbin 
Laurelton, New York 


























P. O. Box 3021 
Glen Ellyn, IL 60138 


Fax (708) 690-0565 


The Next Big Thing 


ALTHOUGH YOU STATED THAT ALTERNATIVE 
rock is on its way to becoming extinct 
[Music, Dec. 16], you failed to mention 
that this is in the context of the main- 









Excess inventory today... 





A THOUGHT: MADELEINE ALBRIGHT IS | 
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stream music industry. It is very sad to 
learn that Mtv and record sales have 
become the only indicator of the popular- 
music scene. Believe it or not, alternative 
music is still out there and thriving in the 
subculture of youth. Stick your head out 
of the office and take a look around. 
Don’t rely on the tube and a few statistics. 
Nora Gruber 

San Diego 


I ONCE HAD THE OPPORTUNITY TO SEE 
Pearl Jam live and up close. But then MTV 
fame grabbed hold, and I now watch 
them (and many other of my favorite 
bands) from afar. Perhaps declining 
record sales are in a way a blessing for 
these bands, and will make them truly 
alternative once again. 
Jonathan Hurwitz 
San Francisco 


Check Us Out Online! 
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QSTIME | ali politics, all the time, 
at AllPolitics.com 
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Time Warner's 
Internet service on 
the World Wide Web 
at pathfinder.com 






LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to TIME 
Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Our fax number is (212) 522-0601 
Correspondence should include the writer's full name, address 
and home telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity 





or space 
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[ Second Place, Food Chain ] 


Nobody wants to finish second. That's why IKON Office Solutions™ 
helps you compete better. By offering copier systems and integrated 
computer networking solutions. By managing your company's 
mailroom and copy center. And by handling your imaging and file 
conversion needs. We'll use the latest technology from companies 
like Océ, Canon, IBM, Microsoft, Novell, Sharp, Ricoh and Compac. All 
backed by a National Service Guarantee. And all designed to help your 
company do one thing. Win. To help your company come in first, call us. 


IKON | covin 


www.IKON.com 


Microsott is a registered trademark of Microsoft in the U.S. and other countries. The IBM logo is a trademark of 
Intemational Compag is a registered trademark of Compaq Computer Corporation. Novell 
\s a registered trademark of Novell inc. All other brand and product names are the trademarks of their respective holders. 


























T O OUR READERS 


RADITIONAL PRINT MEDIA—MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS—HAVE USED 

a lot of paper over the past two decades trying to chronicle the phenome- 

nal rise of William Henry Gates III and his company, Microsoft. TIME 

alone has had Gates on its cover three times, first in 1984 and then again in 

1995 and 1996, and our library tells me that his name has appeared in 114 issues 
since he founded Microsoft in 1976. It is not just that Gates has become the world’s 
richest and most famous businessman. In building Microsoft, he 
has come to symbolize the software and computing industries. 
weareteria) Now he intends to do the same thing in the world of digital me- 
. " dia, where information, communication and entertainment will 
converge in ways that will change how we think, work and live. 

But for all that has been written, including his own autobi- 
ography-manifesto, The Road Ahead, the real Bill Gates has re- 
mained elusive, even to those of us who have met him. Because 
his success stems so much from his personality, the many articles 
that have appeared i in the business and trade press have often seemed wanting. So 
too have television’s occasional efforts to tell the Gates story focused predictably on 
canned vignettes and snippets of gossip. 

We thought that TIME, committed to authoritative reporting, synthesis and analy- 
sis, and to telling stories through people, seemed uniquely suited to getting the sto- 
ry behind the Gates myths, and that TIME managing editor Walter Isaacson seemed 
uniquely qualified to report and write the story. 

Isaacson writes that Gates possesses “an awesome and at times frightening blend 
of brilliance, drive, competitiveness and personal intensity.” That is also a pretty 
apt description of Walter. Like Gates, Isaacson attended Harvard, where he stud- 
ied computing while majoring in history and literature. Unlike Gates, he graduat- 
ed (in 1974) and then went to Oxford for two years as a Rhodes ; 
scholar. While in England he worked at London’s Sunday Times, 
before returning to his native New Orleans to work as a reporter 
at the New Orleans States-Item. While there he also bought his first 
personal computer, a Kaypro. 

Isaacson joined TiME in 1978 and rose quickly through its 
ranks, serving as a reporter, writer and editor before becoming 
an assistant managing editor in 1991. He oversaw several TIME 
covers on computing and the emergence of the digital age, and 
in 1993 he headed a team that created TIME Online. Later that year Isaacson be- 
came Time Inc.’s editor of new media, a position he held until assuming his pre- 
sent post a year ago. Along the way he also found time to write Kissinger, the de- 
finitive study of the former Secretary of State, and, before that, to co-write The 
Wise Men, a study of the foreign policy establishment that emerged after World 
War II. He continues to work on a biography of Ben Franklin, whom he calls “the 
world’s first interactive journalist.” 

Isaacson and Gates first met in the late 80s, but the idea for this week’s cover 
story didn’t gel until this fall, when the two men shared the stage 
at a technology-industry conference in Orlando, Florida. Al- 
though Gates has been an avid and longtime reader of TimE, he 
had been known to disagree with some of our reporting and con- 
clusions about him and Microsoft. Nonetheless, after a couple of 
private dinners and a series of E-mail exchanges, Gates agreed 
to give Isaacson unprecedented access for several days last 
month. Gates also encouraged his father and many employees and 
friends to make themselves available for lengthy interviews. 

Although Time Warner Inc. shares Bill Gates’ enthusiasm for the digital age, 
and will continue to commit substantial resources to it, this compelling profile of 
Gates also helps explain our unambiguous enthusiasm for magazines and their fu- 
ture. The Internet will spawn yet unthought-of opportunities for developing inter- 
active communities that rely on easy accumulation and transmission of informa- 
tion, including journalism. But print remains the medium of choice for making 
sense of that information through narrative, storytelling and personality profiles, 
and it remains the first priority of TIME and all of Time Inc.’s other publications. 


}. freube les Editor-in-Chief 
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Hiring a person who is 
deaf-blind can be so 
rewarding ... some might 
call it a golden opportunity 


How would you like to find employees 
who can take on challenges that would 
overwhelm the average person? 
Employees who will be loyal to your 
company, dedicated to their jobs, and 
rarely miss a day at work? If so, call 
us at the Helen Keller National Center at 
1-800-255-0411, ext. 270. 
We'll be happy to tell you about the 
impressive achievements of competent, 
qualified employees who just 
happen to be deaf-blind. 


Share Helen Keller’s Vision 


Helen Keller National Center 
for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults* 
111 Middle Neck Road, 
Sands Point, NY 11050 
Regional Offices: 

Atlanta Boston Chicago Dallas 
Denver Kansas City Los Angeles 
New York Seattle Washington, DC 














* Operated by Helen Keller Services for the Blind. 
Design: GTFH, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York NY 10011 





You can pick up hepatitis A when traveling to The U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 


high-risk areas outside of the United States. From Prevention (CDC) recommends immunization for 
raw shellfish or water you don’t think is contaminat- _ travelers to high-risk areas. Havrix, available in over 
ed. Or from uncooked foods—like salad — 45 countries, can protect you from hepatitis A. 
prepared by people who don’t know they're infected. | Havrix may cause some soreness in your arm or a 
At even the best places. slight headache. 

Symptoms of hepatitis A Ask your physician about vac- 
include jaundice, abdominal pain, = cination ~ Havrix ‘ eds next 
fever, vomiting and diarrhea. And , visit or at least 2 weeks efore 

avrix you travel. And have a great trip. 


can cause discomfort, time away 


from work and memories you'd Hepatitis A Vaccine, Please see important patient 
like to forget. Inactivated information adjacent to this ad. 


The world’s first hepatitis A vaccine 
For more information on how to protect yourself against hepatitis A, call 
1-800-HEP-A-VAX (1-800-437-2829) 


Manufactured by > Distributed by 
i Kline Beecham Biologicals Senih Kine Beecham Pharmaccuticabs 
Rixensart, Belgium Philadelphia, PA 19101 HASS66 «= © SmithKline Beecham, 1996 Harris bs a registered trademark of SmithKline Beecham, 


Hepatitis A Vaccine, Inactivated 
Havrix® 
See complete information in SmithKline Beecham 


literature, The following is s brief summary. 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE: Havriz is indicated for active immunization 
pulang eat ananabasippatipien 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: Havrir is contraindicated in people with known 
hypersensitivity to any component of the vaccine. 
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including reviewing patients’ history for 
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22.3% of subjects at at 24 hours end dacressing to 4% by 72 hours. 

In a field efficacy trial, 19,037 children received the 360 EL.U. dose of 
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http://sciencenews @ hello.is.anybody.out.there?com 


Zoom in on a universe of breaking news and 
of the latest in aliens, the latest stories from 
science and more with TIME Magazine, TIME 
up-to-the-minute news continues its tradition 
coverage. Announcing | "as an innovator, For 10 
TIME News Center on free hours online, call 
CompuServe. With ORae CompuServe at 





24-hour coverage oe 1-800-246-2247. 


CompuServe: GO TIME. Internet: heep:/pathfinder comvftime © 1996 Time Inc. TIME” is a registered trademark of Time Inc 
CompuServe ts a registered tademark of CompuServe, Inc Some additional charges may apply 

















44[He was] educated in 
an open, liberal home ... 
tolerant of any view and 
religion. | don’t know what 
happened to him.?? 
—Esther Reiss, grandmother 
of Noam Friedman, who went 
on arampage in Hebron 


44There was the Rhodes 
scholarship, the Marshall 
scholarship. Harvard Law 
Review. My life is a tangled 
wreck of failures.77 
Massachusetts Gov. William 
Weld placing his failed Senate 
bid amid other disappoint- 


ments, in the New York Times 


441 was always sending bat- 
teries and headless dolls in 
the mail. | think that’s what 
caught their attention.77 
Tickle Me Elmo designer 
Mark Johnson-Williams, on 
why Unabomb investigators 
checked him out, in the San 
Jose Mercury News 


441 have not seen a ten dol- 
lars bill green american and! 
would like to have one.77 
Fidel Castro, at age 12, ina 
letter to Franklin Roosevelt, 
at the National Archives 


WINNERS @ 


NEW LAWS ON THE BOOKS IN '97 


JAWS OF THE WEEK: Who knew that a season dominated by a ticklish Elmo would be 
upstaged by a toy from Christmas past? The latest version of the Cabbage Patch Kid, 
one with the munchies, began biting the hands that feed it 





BILL CLINTON 

Line-item veto makes him the first Prez with Must say goodbye to cheap vacations: price 
the “power of the pen” (if it holds up in court) tag more than doubles at some national parks 
STAY-AT-HOME SPOUSES WELFARE RECIPIENTS 

Can pad the nest egg, by contributing as They'll be workin’ hard for their money; legal 
much as their working mates to IRAs _immigrants will be the first who must find jobs 
NEW MOTHERS DEADBEAT PARENTS 

No more quickie hospital stays in some Could lose driver's licenses in Michigan and 
states, with a federal law to follow in 1998 Wisconsin if they don't cough up child support 
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Guerrillas on the Web = aT Sisifleie 


Want to know the latest on the hostages 
held by Peru's Tupac Amaru rebels? Check 
out the rebels’ home page on the World 
Wide Web. Mexico’s Zapatistas, Peru's 
Shining Path and Afghanistan's Taliban also 
boast Internet sites maintained by support- 
ers. For today’s guerrilla, the modem offers 
the best means to disseminate commu- 
niqués, show off a pictorial gallery of broth- 
ers-in-arms—and even replenish the war 
chest by selling T shirts, videos and books. 


Ox 


burn.ucsd 
edu/~ats; 
mrta.htm 


The Taliban 
** A Pictorial ** 


www.calyx.com 
~peruweb, 
csrp.htm 


spin.com.mx 


~floresu/FZLN trankenstein.worldweb.net/afghan/Taliban/taliban.html 





“We don’t want to be construed as Chip- 
pendale fire fighters,” says Mike Aguilar, 
who heads Seattle’s fund drive. There are 
serious reasons for the calendar: “Burns 
are terrible, traumatic injuries. The mon- 
ey we raise goes to recovery research and 
methods ... to minimize that trauma.” 
With the calendars, getting all hot and 
bothered is for a good cause. 


A Winter Heat Wave 


Pyromaniacs beware. Walls have—fire 
fighters. More and more city fire depart- 
ments are turning out hunky calendars to 
raise funds. New York City is the latest, but 
Tucson, Arizona, and South Florida have 
long had their own. (Tucson and Milwau- 
kee even have women in their calendars.) 
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1997: The Year 
Of Nothing 


S/R The United 


\ sie » Nations 
“ey designated 

last year as 
the International Year 
for the Eradication of 
Poverty. Next year will 
be the International 
Year of the Ocean; 1999 
will be the International 
Year of Older Persons 
So far, though, 1997 is 
merely part of a huge 
list of continuing U.N. 
decades 


Year 3 of the United 
Nations Decade for Hu- 
man Rights Education 
Year 4 of the Interna- 
tional Decade of the 
World's Indigenous 
People 

Year 5 of the Third 
Decade to Combat 
Racism and Racial 
Discrimination 

Year 5 of the Asian and 
Pacific Decade of 
Disabled Persons 

Year 5 of the Second 
Industrial Development 
Decade for Africa 

Year 7 of the United 
Nations Decade 
Against Drug Abuse 
Year 7 of the Second 
Transport and Commu- 
nications Decade in 
Africa 

Year 7 of the Fourth 
United Nations Devel- 
opment Decade 

Year 8 of the Inter- 
national Decade for 
the Eradication of 
Colonialism 

Year 8 of the United 
Nations Decade of 
International Law 

Year 8 of the Third 
Disarmament Decade 
Year 8 of the Interna- 
tional Decade for Nat- 
ural Disaster Reduction 
Year 10 of the World 
Decade for Cultural 
Development 








You really can 
switch down to 
lower tar 
and still enjoy 
the taste! 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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CLOAK AND DAGGERS 
441m the most evil 
person in the universe, 
according to some 
people ... This is not New 
Coke. FF 0.c. comes: mxe 


CARLIN ON GIVING SUPERMAN A NEW 


Deep Pocket, Short Reach 


N THE WASHINGTON POST, COLUMNIST ROBERT J. SAMUELSON HAS SUGGEST- 
; ed that Michael Eisner, the CEo of the Walt Disney Co., pay Michael Ovitz’s 
severance package out of his own pocket. The $90 million Ovitz is due to 
receive for flopping as an executive, Samuelson says, has become a “public 


CLOAKLESS LOOK 














breakfast for 


relations calamity” that Eisner could end by simply picking up the check. 

I agree with Samuelson that it would be bracing if Eisner took responsi- 
bility for his own blunder in hiring such a turkey for president of the compa- 
ny in the first place. But I don’t see it happening. I hope that doesn’t sound 
cynical, It’s just that I know Eisner has had previous opportunities to end pub- 
lic relations calamities by paying up with his own money, and, so far, no go. 

In 1988, for instance, there was the bitter strike of Hollywood screenwrit- 
ers, partly over the studios’ insistence that the writers accept a rollback of the 
rerun payments called residuals. Studio executives were saying writers had 
to make some sacrifices in the leaner economic conditions the industry was 
facing. Then, in an article in the New Yorker, Joan Didion pointed out that the 
total received in residuals by all 9,000 members of the Writers Guild was $58 
million and that Eisner’s 1987 compensa- 
tion was an estimated $63 million. 

To me, the juxtaposition of those two 
numbers was compelling: if you subtracted 





her family of nearly 400 children. $58 million from Eisner’s compensation to 
Undeterred by bouts with cancer pay the residuals, the screenwriters would 
and palsy, she has delivered meals be happy, Eisner would still have $5 mil- E 
to hungry kids on Indian reserva- lion a year to live on, and everyone could $ 
tions for 10 years—without a day’s go back to work. How was Eisner going to r 
rest. Her foundation also modern- live on $5 million a year? I figured he could 3 
izes their ramshackle homes. Says cut back on a few nonessentials. Didn’t : 
the devoted Denomme: “I’m cer- happen. : 
tainly not going to sit at home and Six years later, when Disney was in- 4 
feel sorry for myself. People never volved in a controversial effort to build a 
stop needing food, so why should | history theme park near the Civil War battlefields of northern Virginia, the 
stop delivering?” company wanted the state to pitch in $132 million for the necessary road im- 
provements—a demand that was contributing to what was steadily becoming 
C.B. KimMiNs, agenuine public relations calamity. By that time, Eisner was making $202 mil- 
52; PHILADEL- lion a year, so I suggested publicly that he pay for the roads himself. That would 
PHIA; antidrug still leave him an annual take of $70 million. We knew he could live on that, 
crusader because he'd got by on $7 million less in 1987. Didn’t happen. 
In 1986 the for- I didn’t really think it would. Many years before, when CEOs were begin- 
mer teacher ning to make serious money from incentive bonuses tied to profits or stock 
helped start prices, I'd suggested that in bad years the CEO should pay the corporation on 
Mantua Against the same sliding scale. I called it a disincentive negabonus. Didn’t happen. 
Drugs, acom- It’s also unlikely Ovitz will take the suggestion made by James Glassman, 
munity policing in another Post column, that he divert his severance to charity. If he did, he 
program named would be breaking the first rule of major executives: get paid no matter what. 
for its area of If the price of the stock goes up, a CEO always speaks of his $100 million 
origin. Now MAD’s director, he annual compensation as a bargain considering what he made for the share- 
works 20 hours a day, seven days a holders. In a disastrous year, there were, as the annual reports say, a num- 
week. He and his colleagues chant ber of factors. If top executives mess up so badly that they have to be canned, 
outside crack houses, stare down they get paid for that too. (F. Ross Johnson, who botched the leveraged buy- 
dealers and find role models to out of RJR-Nabisco badly enough to lose the entire company, was handed 
speak at schools. Paid no salary, he $53 million on his way out the door.) Top executives of major corporations 
survives through donations and a are the only Americans who do business in a totally risk-free environment. 
“compassionate” landlord. Though In theory, I suppose, the Disney board could just subtract $90 million 
he’s been shot at, he says, “If I die from Eisner’s paycheck, with the notation “turkey hiring.” Never happen. 
doing this, it’s the right way to die.” That would be a negabonus. a 
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ENGAGED. ANDREA MITCHELL, 50, NBC 
News correspondent, and ALAN 
GREENSPAN, 70, Federal Reserve 
chairman; after 12 years of dating. 
Mitchell told the New York Times it 
was “rational exuberance” that led to 
Greenspan's proposal, alluding to a 
pronouncement by the Fed chairman 
that caused world stock markets to 
tumble. They plan to wed in the spring. 


MARRIED. VACLAV HAVEL, 60, play- 
wright President of the Czech Repub- 
lic, and DAGMAR VESKRNOVA, mid-40s, 
a prominent Czech actress; at a munic- 
ipal hall, in Prague. It is the second 
marriage for both. Havel is recovering 
from the removal of a malignant tumor 
and half his right lung. 


RETIRING. MIGUEL INDURAIN, 
Spanish cyclist who won the Tour de 
France five consecutive times. 


SENTENCED. NGAWANG CHOEPHEL, 30, 
a Tibetan music scholar, to 18 years in 
prison by the Chinese government; for 
espionage. Choephel fled Tibet as a 
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REY AND GEORGE IN 1991 


child but returned in 1995 to make a 
documentary about traditional music— 
only to be caught up in a crackdown. 


DIED. TOWNES VAN ZANDT, 52, country 
singer whose dark recordings about 
life’s losers included Pancho and Lefty 
(recorded by Willie Nelson and Merle 
Haggard); of a heart attack; in Smyrna, 
Tennessee. Born to wealth, Van Zandt 
spent part of his teens institutionalized 
for manic depression. At one point he 
became so poor he subsisted on dog 
food. But his songs influenced genera- 
tions of country and rock singers, from 
Neil Young to the Cowboy Junkies. 


DIED. JACK NANCE, 53, actor, who 
starred in David Lynch cult classics, in- 
cluding the movie Eraserhead and the 
TV series Twin Peaks. Nance was found 
dead in his home in South Pasadena, 
California, a day after being hit on the 
head during a fight at a doughnut shop. 


DIED. DR. WILLIAM B. WALSH, 76, 
founder of the first peacetime floating 
hospital, the S.S. Hope; in Maryland. 
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AYRES IN 1946 


DIED. BARRY GRAY, 80, a radio talk- 
show pioneer who was a fixture on 
New York airwaves for a half-century; 
in New York City. 


DIED. LEW AYRES, 88, actor; in Los An- 
geles. In a career spanning six decades, 
he starred in All Quiet on the Western 
Front, played opposite Greta Garbo and 
portrayed Dr. Kildare in the MGM film 
series. During World War II, Ayres pro- 
voked an outcry by declining combat 
duty. (He served as a medic and chap- 
lain’s aide.) Weathering the controversy, 
he went on to receive an Oscar nomina- 
tion for his role in Johnny Belinda, 


DIED. MARGRET E. REY, 90, co-creator, 
with her late husband Hans Augusto 
Rey, of Curious George, a children’s- 
book series about a mischievous mon- 
key; in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 
diminutive Rey sometimes served as 
her husband’s model for their famous 
creation, making faces and jumping 
from chair to chair. Said Rey: “My hus- 
band always called me curious. But 
then I think most people are.” 





WHERE ARE 


DOUG FLUTIE, 34; NATICK, MASS.; 

Winner of the 1984 Heisman Trophy 

With six seconds left and Miami leading 
45-41, the 5-ft. 9%-in. quarterback 
catapulted the ball 64 yds. in a Hail Mary 
touchdown pass to clinch the game for 
Boston College in 1984. Though Flutie’s 
height made the N.F.L. hesitant to snatch him up, Donald 
Trump offered him a then record six-year, $8 million contract to 
play for his New Jersey Generals in the now defunct United 
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States Football League. After collecting $3.3 million for just 
one year of play, Flutie went on to a mediocre N.F.L. career. In 
his eighth year with the Canadian Football League, Flutie is, at 
$1 million a year, the highest-paid player in the struggling 
league. In 1996 he signed with the Toronto Argonauts and won 
his second Grey Cup (Canada’s Super Bowl). The N.F.L. is eye- 
ing him, but Flutie is content to stay where he can call more of 
his own plays. Says he: “I’m in control now. If | make a mistake, 
my coaches will live with it because I'm right the majority of the 
time. That's the confidence level a quarterback needs.” 
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Life is a journey. 


“Life is a journey” and “Enjoy the ride” are trademarks of Nissan Motor Corp. U.S.A 





Enjoy the ride. fest 





By RICHARD LACAYO 


HEN THE HISTORY OF 
Newt Gingrich’s ethi 
cal predicaments is 
written, one of the 
better ironies will be 
that the struggle to 
decide the Speaker's 
fate gave rise to—what 
else?—a whole new 
ethical funk. No matter what its outcome, 
the vote on whether Gingrich remains as 
Speaker of the House will reverberate 
through the work of the next Congress and 
its balance of terror between Republicans 
and Democrats. But before that, Newt's del 
icate condition and the ways in which his 
party rushed to his rescue will offer a price- 
less view of just how badly Washington han- 
dles ethical screw-ups. Even when every- 
body knows that everybody is watching. 

For one thing, money—where it comes 
from, where it goes—has always been at the 
heart of the charges against Gingrich. In 
the main, he’s accused of improperly taking 
tax-deductible contributions made to vari- 
ous nonprofit foundations and funneling 
them into party-building activities for the 

., then misleading the ethics commit- 

hen it investigated those dealings. So 
when it came time to decide his fitness as 
Speaker, it might have been better if House 
members had been spared any hints that 
their future withdrawals from the G.o.P. 
campaign-finance account might depend 
on how they voted. Niceties like that are 
what ethics are all about. But expedienc 
what politics is often about. 

That's why the chief officers of the Na- 
tional Republican Congressional Commit- 
tee, the party’s own pocketbook for con- 
gressional races, were all over the place in 
the past few weeks, pushing the undecided 
to get with the program. Anyone in politics 
will tell you—in the end, your heart is in 
your campaign chest 

The effort to save Newt reached a peak 
last week with the release of a letter signed 
by Representatives Porter Goss of Florida 
and Steve Schiff of New Mexico, the two 














Gingrich worked the phone 
hard to save his job, but 
no matter what the 
outcome of the vote for 
Speaker, his influence is 
already greatly diminished 


Republicans on the four-member ethics 
subcommittee responsible for investigat- 
ing Gingrich. As such they were the only 
Republicans with firsthand knowledge of 
the range of evidence against him. In their 
letter they announced their intention to 
vote for Gingrich and said they knew of “no 
reason now, nor do we foresee any in the 
normal course of events in the future, why 
Newt Gingrich would be ineligible to serve 
as Speaker.” 

For members of the ethics committee to 
make such a statement while a case is still 
under investigation is highly unusual. Even 
more unusual, however, is the way the let- 
ter originated. Schiff told Time that it was 
prepared in response to urgings by Repre- 
sentatives Bill Paxon of New York and John 
Linder of Georgia, respectively the outgoing 
and incoming chairmen of the National Re- 
publican Congressional Committee. For 
weeks, both men had been pressing G.O.P. 
House members in general to get behind 
Gingrich, advice that would be taken seri- 
ously by anybody expecting to need cam- 
paign funding for 1998. 

But Schiff says Paxon and Linder also 
reached into the ethics committee itself, 
first approaching him and Goss several 
weeks ago to propose that they make public 
whatever they properly could from the in- 
vestigation. “Bill Paxon and John Linder 
had said to us on several occasions they 
were looking for all possible ways of getting 
information out to Republican members 
that could be legally released before the 
speakership vote, because they said their 
phones were ringing off the wall with re- 
spect to members calling and asking ques- 
tions. So we knew the leadership wanted— 
at least that portion of the leadership 
wanted—information out.” 

In describing his contacts with Paxon 
and Linder, Schiff said, “I talked with each 
of them, probably on a couple of occasions 
each, and the one thing they each wanted 
from myself, and, I believe, Porter also, was 
to know how could as much information as 
possible be released publicly as soon as pos- 
sible.” What’s more, Schiff says he first 
heard of the letter when an aide to a mem- 
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ber of the Republican House leadership 
read him Goss’s handwritten text over the 
phone and asked if he would join in signing 
it. Paxon insisted that Schiff and Goss had 
acted “on their own initiative” but when 
asked whether he had urged them to release 
information to House Republicans, de- 
clined to elaborate on what he said were 
“my private conversations with members.” 
Goss declined to comment, and Linder’s of- 
fice did not return calls. 

Democrats are only too happy to have 
the Gingrich affair. It puts into a favorable 
perspective the serious trouble they know 
is coming over Democratic fund raising 
and other scandals attaching to Bill Clinton. 
If the White House is in for a rough ride, 
and it is, so much the better for Democrats 
if the best-known Republican leader is 
damaged goods, producing more damaged 
goods in a ring all around him. How dam- 
aged? That's what January will be all about. 

Until just before the New Year, Gin- 
grich thought he could tiptoe past the po- 
litical graveyard. On Dec. 21 the House 
ethics committee released a 22-page report 
based on evidence assembled by James 
Cole, its special investigator. Most of its 
findings concerned whether the nationally 
broadcast college course that Gingrich 
taught, which was financed by tax- 
deductible contributions to nonprofit orga- 
nizations, had partisan purposes. The sub- 
committee concluded that it had. Most 
damningly, the panel determined that Gin- 
grich had misled committee investigators 
by signing false statements declaring that 





THE NEW 
POWER 
CENTERS 


Even before his re-election 
was imperiled, Gingrich 
was forced to shed a share 
of the power that made . 
him the most redoubtable 
Speaker since the turn of 
the century. No longer will 
Gingrich speak as the 
undisputed voice of his 
party in the House. So 
who stands ready to fill 
the vacuum? 













his political organization, Gopac, had no 
involvement with the course. 

The tax-law questions are intricate, a 
matter of subclause (a) filtering into sub- 
clause (b). But whether Gingrich had par- 
tisan purposes for his college course, then 
denied it to the ethics committee, is less 
murky, at least on the basis of the commit- 
tee’s report. It offers a full record of in- 
stances in which Gingrich declared that his 
purpose was to raise up a generation of 
G.O.P. activists. Against those, his bland as- 
surances in at least two letters to the inves- 


‘OTHER LEADERS mensisw saroue 


Armey, are moving out from under Gingrich’s shadow. 
Armey has taken firm hold of day-to-day operations. Some 
fear that his dogmatism could make it difficult to strike 
deals. But his tireless campaigning for members—and the 
$3.1 million he raised —may have bought a lot of loyalty 










tigating committee that the course was 
“completely nonpartisan” ring hollow. 

So on the same day the committee of- 
fered its report, Gingrich issued a letter. 
Though he denied any intent to mislead the 
members, he admitted that “inaccurate, in- 
complete and unreliable statements were 
given to the committee” over his signature. 
He claimed to be “naive” about the tax laws. 
All of that gave him reasonable hope of get- 
ting away with just a reprimand, the lightest 
penalty, from the committee. While even 
that would be unprecedented for a House 


THE ACCUSATIONS AGAINST NEWT The first three charges are now before the House ethies 


THE CHARGE ilaaga bys WHY IT’S AN ISSUE 
1. MISUSE OF That Gingrich used tax-exempt The committee Tax experts disagree about whether any laws 
donations to underwrite his did not accuse were violated. But Gingrich’s attempt to 
TAX-DEDUCTIBLE = cottege course calledRenew- _him of violating plead ignorance of the law rings hollow, par- 
FUNDS ing American Civilization, any laws. He ad- ticularly coming from one of the nation’s top 
which he told donors would mits the funding lawmakers. Also, GOPAC memos show that in 
promote the Republican cause. was question- 1990 attorneys warned against using chari- 
Federal law prohibits use of able but blames table funds for politics. The IRS is reportedly 
tax-exempt contributions for lack of good conducting its own probe; proven violations 
partisan political activities. legal advice. could bring fines and jail time. 
? MISSTATEMENTS That Gingrich misled the com- Gingrich’s de- Gingrich has been criticized more for mis- 
e mittee by stating his course fenders have leading Congress than for the underlying 
TO CONGRESS was nonpartisan and denying blamed his questionable use of tax-exempt funds. And 
GOPAC was involved in its plan- attorney for the his blame-the-lawyer strategy has already 
ning. The committee found his “inaccurate” run into trouble. His attorney, Jan Baran, 
statements to be “inaccurate, statements said last month that Gingrich personally 
incomplete and unreliable” and said he reviewed all statements to the committee. 
and said he “should have “did not intend And Baran announced that he would no 
known” they were. to mislead.” longer represent Gingrich before it. 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRS 


likeTexan Bill Archer of Ways and Means 
will have more leeway to pursue their 
own agendas; Archer has already sat 
down with the President and plans more 
one-on-ones at the White House 





Speaker, it would fall short of censure, which 
would require Gingrich to step down. 

Both the report and Gingrich’s letter of 
admission were issued on the Saturday be- 


fore Christmas, when most Americans 
were more caught up in shopping than in 
the weekend papers. In the end, however, 
too much was at stake for Gingrich’s fate to 
be an easy call. Too many G.o.P. House 
members had fresh memories of how his 
unpopularity complicated their re-election 
campaigns last November. They were in no 
mood to be asked to put their reputations 


MODERATES tine now york 


Congressman Sherwood Boehlert find their 
leverage has increased as the Republican 
majority has decreased; Gingrich needs his 
vote, and those of 30 or so of his like- 
minded confreres, more than ever 











at further risk by giving him their unquali- 
fied support now. 

That became a distinct possibility last 
Tuesday, when the ethics committee an- 
nounced that it would not begin the final 
phase of its investigation of Gingrich until 
Jan. 8, one day after the scheduled vote to 
re-elect the Speaker. Its schedule meant 
House members would have to decide on 
Gingrich without knowing what punish- 
ment the committee would recommend. 
Meanwhile, there was a prospect of more 
embarrassing disclosures later this month 


when Cole, the special investigator hired 
by the committee, will lay out his case. 

Gingrich knows that a lot of bad news 
in Washington flies on trial balloons. So he 
sensed that something serious might be 
starting last Monday when New York Rep- 
resentative Michael Forbes, a longtime 
Gingrich supporter, released himself into 
the atmosphere. Charging that Gingrich’s 
effectiveness had been fatally undermined, 
Forbes became the first G.o.p. House 
member to call publicly for him to hand 
over his gavel. “He'll be a Speaker who's 
weighed down,” Forbes said. He claimed 
that two dozen or so other House Republi- 
cans were thinking the same way. If just 20 
Republicans held back their votes, Gin- 
grich would be finished. Prominent con- 
servatives like columnist William Safire 
and Judge Robert Bork were glumly sug- 
gesting that Gingrich would be doing the 
party a favor if he stepped aside. With 
every hope of prolonging the agony, De- 
mocrats were clamoring for a postpone- 
ment of the vote for Speaker until after all 
the facts were made public. Every one of 
them remembered how Gingrich torment- 
ed Speaker Jim Wright until he resigned 
over ethics charges in 1989. 

With early but clear signs of a melt- 
down flashing around them, Gingrich and 
the rest of the House leadership, including 
majority leader Dick Armey and House 
whip Tom DeLay, went into the final phase 
of a furious attempt at damage control. 
Within a day of Forbes’ announcement, 
Paxon and Armey had organized a giant 


committee. The fourth has often been raised by Democrats in recent weeks 





THE CHARGE THE DEFENSE WHY IT’S AN ISSUE 
















RECEIVING That Gingrich received Gingrich has These allegations, made in a complaint filed 
allegedly illegal campaign dismissed the by five House Democrats in January 1996, 
IMPROPER funds from GOPAC and accusations as are still pending. The ethics committee said 
CONTRIBUTIONS $250,000 in “Newt support,” “baseless, polit- in September that it was “in the process of 
ranging from aides’ travel ically motivated obtaining additional information” and that it 
AND GIFTS FROM expenses to credit-card fees. charges.” had “not reached any conclusions.” 
As a nonfederal political 
GOPAC committee, GOPAC was barred 
from giving to House races. 
FUNNELING That money was directed Republicans Gingrich has long been an advocate of private 
through a charity originally Say ALOF was philanthropy as a replacement for govern- 
POLITICAL MONEY created by a Gingrich supporter only a conduit ment social programs. Even if no laws were 
THROUGH A to help poor kids. Lion’s share of funds for his broken, the use of a charity for disadvantaged 
of the money raised by the tax- TV efforts and children as a “shell” account for political 
CHARITY exempt Abraham Lincoln donors knew activities contributes to an image of 
Opportunity Foundation bank- that the money meanspiritedness and cynicism that has 
rolled cable-TV shows and oth- would not go to damaged Gingrich’s standing in public 
er parts of Gingrich’s program. poor children. opinion polls. —By Adam Cohen 
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conference call connecting more than 100 
House Republicans. From his home in Ma- 
rietta, Georgia, Gingrich connected by 
phone on Tuesday morning with Armey in 
Washington. “I need an honest appraisal,” 
Gingrich told him. “How does it look?” 

For the first time, Gingrich was contem- 
plating the possibility of withdrawing. 
Armey, whom Gingrich relies on for the 
hard truth, told the Speaker he had better 
start phoning House Republicans to make 
his case. Gingrich started calling them one by 
one. “He’s been so apologetic,” says a source 
familiar with the calls. “He’s been promising 
that this will never happen again.” 

Even as Gingrich was dialing for votes, 
the letter came from Goss and Schiff, the 
G.0.P. members of the ethics subcommittee. 
For Republicans looking for a life preserver, 
it was just that. But the note, as well as press 
reports that the subcommittee had already 
decided on a reprimand for Gingrich, led in- 
vestigator Cole to issue an angry statement 
reminding everyone that “the ethics rules do 
not permit public comment on the work of 
the committee until we are convened in an 
open session.” All the same, Schiff insists he 
did nothing improper. “The letter may be un- 
usual, but so is the situation,” he says. “There 
was a vote coming up for the speakership.” 

Even if Gingrich is re-elected this week, 


THE REVOLUTION 
GOES GOOEY 


OW CAN YOU TELL WHEN THE 
Republican revolution has moved 
into its postrevolutionary phase? 
| When the G.o.P. troops start talk- 
ing about mammograms. Whether or 


the Newt who taps the gavel when Congress 
starts business later this month won't be the 
same man who hauled an oversize mallet to 
the Speaker's chair two years ago. As Gin- 
grich goes into relative eclipse, restive com- 
mittee chairmen are ready to reassert the 
independence that he once tried to curb. A 
week ago, Representative Bill Archer of 
Texas, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, which will be the first stopping 
point for budget, tax and Medicare legisla- 
tion, went to the White House to meet one- 
on-one with the President. Washington vet- 
erans were reminded of the days when 
Ronald Reagan would sometimes bypass 
Speaker Tip O'Neill to horse-trade directly 
with Ways and Means chairman Dan Ros- 
tenkowski. “A lot of the membership would 
no longer make the argument that Newt is 
indispensable,” says an aide to a House Re- 
publican leader. Still there is no obvious re- 
placement for the man who is the most cre- 
ative and energetic leader his party has 
produced in a generation, and whose vision 


G.O.P. SOFTY: 
“Issues of the 
soul” are a hot 
topic for Kasich 








gave the Republicans control of the House 
for the first time in 40 years—a reality that 
undoubtedly weighs on his colleagues as 
they ponder whether to unseat him. 

Newt's troubles will hasten the power 
shift from House Republicans to their 
counterparts in the Senate, where majority 
leader Trent Lott is expected to spearhead 
the Republican agenda in the next Con- 
gress. Since November, Lott and Clinton 
have several times discussed their common 
desire not to allow the investigations of ei- 
ther Gingrich or the White House to bring 
the substantive work of the next Congress to 
a halt. The big question is whether either 
man can control his own partisans in the 
House, like Democratic whip David Bonior 
or Republican Dan Burton, chairman of the 
House Government Reform and Oversight 
Committee, which will look into just about 
everything labeled Bill and Hillary. If Dem- 
ocrats insist on a full-bore pursuit of Gin- 
grich, Republicans will seek the blood of 
the Clintons later this year or next. Wash- 
ington is not so different 
from ancient Rome. It may 
talk a lot about ethics, but 
revenge is the virtue it un- 
derstands best. |—Reported 
by James Carney and Karen 
Tumulty/Washington 


will meet for the first |= 
timethisweektopusha = 7 
menu of compassion- |: 
loaded programs, in- 3 
cluding flextime, chari- 
ty tax credits and 
enterprise zones. Says 
Kasich: “How kids get 
educated, how families | 
are doing, how our 
environment is doing, 








not Newt Gingrich is re-elected as Speaker, the movement he 
led is turning toward the sensitive center, borrowing from 
Clinton’s family-friendly campaign playbook to prove that a 
G.o.P. that once fought accounting battles over CBO-vs.-OMB 
numbers really does have a heart. 

The idea isn’t totally new—everyone from Gingrich to Bill 
Bennett to the self-anointed compassion queen Arianna Huff- 
ington has tried to peddle it. What's significant this time is that 
some of this softening has slipped into the Republican canon. 
In the baby-steps department, the Republicans have dis- 
cussed using the fiscal savings of one bill to help pay for breast- 
cancer screenings, for instance. But they are also likely to 
promote bigger proposals, like health-insurance protection 
for the first six months of unemployment, educational reforms 
to benefit the disabled, and Superfund toxic-waste cleanup. 
One congressional group, the Renewal Alliance, which in- 
cludes such Republicans as House Budget Committee chair- 
man John Kasich and Senators Dan Coats and John Ashcroft, 
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medical care. Those are the issues we should be pushing.” 

Conservative commentator Irving Kristol has derisively 
labeled this approach the “feminization” of politics, but 
members of Congress are not so dismissive. Some have taken 
away the lesson from the presidential campaign that voters 
won't go along with shrinking government if leaders sound 
mean while they are doing it. Besides, argues Ashcroft, voters 
do make a distinction between, say, restraining the growth of 
the federal bureaucracy and providing a helping hand to 
workers in an insecure economy. 

Some Republicans even plan to be nicer to Democrats. Af- 
ter the election, House majority leader Dick Armey was on the 
phone congratulating about 30 Democrats. Democrats are 
also being asked by committee heads like Ways and Means 
chairman Bill Archer to join in on, say, transportation-tax 
bills, at the outset. “If a Democrat’s name is on a bill, it sends 
a signal about caring,” says a senior G.0.P, Senate staff mem- 
ber. Now ain’t that sweet. —By John F, Dickerson 
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Who is mailing letter 
bombs to America? 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 





HEN DANA SANDARUSI BEGAN OPEN- 


ing the mail in his newspaper of- | 


fice at 9:15 last Thursday morn- 

ing, something about one of the 
letters struck him as a bit strange. The en- 
velope, which bore several Egyptian 
stamps and was postmarked from Alexan- 
dria on Dec. 21, ostensibly contained a 
holiday greeting of some kind. But unlike 
most Christmas cards, the envelope 
seemed oddly “heavy and kind of bumpy.” 
So instead of tearing the packet open di- 
rectly, Sandarusi, 34, laid it down on his 
desk, inserted a pair of scissors beneath 
the flap and carefully snipped across the 
top. Inside, he spotted a green wire pro- 
truding from two layers of cellophane. 
Neatly sandwiched between them was a 
wad of plastic explosives sufficient to blow 
up Sandarusi and anyone else who might 
have been in the room at the time. 

By the end of the day, officials from the 
Washington police department and the FBI 
uncovered four additional envelopes ad- 
dressed to the offices of Al Hayat, the Ara- 
bic-language newspaper Sandarusi works 
for. The second was found Thursday morn- 
ing among unopened letters that had been 
delivered the previous Tuesday; the third 
and fourth arrived at 3 p.m. with the after- 
noon post; and the fifth was plucked from a 
regional mail center before it was sent on. All 
five closely resembled three identical letter 
bombs, also postmarked from Alexandria, 
addressed separately to “parole officer” at 
the federal penitentiary in Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Late last week U.S. intelligence of- 
ficials were wrestling with the possibility 
that even more bombs were waiting to be 
delivered, At the same time, they were con- 
fronting the alarming notion that the dead- 
ly missives constitute a sinister new terror- 
ist campaign—although who may have 
launched such a campaign and what con- 
nection there might be between the tar- 
gets remained a mystery. 

Within hours of the discovery of the 
first letter bombs, the cra and the State De- 
partment began firing off cables to their 
overseas posts asking for leads. One difficul- 
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POSTAL PANIC: After reports of a second bomb, police prepare to enter Al Hayat’s D.C. office 


ty investigators face in tracing suspicious 
links is that there seem to be so many. 
Among their top priorities, however, is look- 
ing into one of Leavenworth’s 1,867 inmates: 
Mohammed Salameh, who is serving a life 
sentence for his involvement in the 1993 
bombing of the World Trade Center in New 
York City that killed six people and injured 
more than 1,000. Salameh is also linked to 
Sheik Omar Abdel Rahman, the blind Egyp- 
tian cleric convicted of conspiring to blow up 
the United Nations and several other New 
York landmarks. Rahman is serving a life 
sentence in Springfield, Missouri. But what 
could be the connection between 
Salameh/Rahman and Al Hayat? 

Officials do not know. The daily news- 
paper may have merited attack simply be- 
cause its primary owner is a prominent 
member of the Saudi royal family, whose 
intimate ties to the U.S, have provoked the 
wrath of dissident Muslim extremists. 
Prince Khaled bin Sultan is a nephew of 
King Fahd’s, a son of the current Defense 
Minister and brother of the kingdom's 


present ambassador to Washington. More-é 
over, Khaled was the senior commander of > 
Arab forces during the 1991 Gulf War. Its 

was during this conflict’ 
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| Each of the letter bombs to Al 
Hayat bore distinctive Egyptian postmarks 


kingdom opened its borders to soldiers of 
the U.S.-led coalition so that their com- 
bined armies might strike at the regime of 
fellow Arab leader Saddam Hussein. 

The newspaper could have been the 
target in its own right. One of the most pres- 
tigious and respected papers in the Middle 
East, Al Hayat runs balanced, unsparing 
coverage on political developments in vir- 
tually every Arab country outside Saudi 
Arabia, and it has won a wide audience 
throughout the region, as well as among 
Arab exiles in Europe and the U.S. But 
these qualities have also earned Al Hayat 
many enemies in a part of the world with 
virtually no tradition of—or appreciation 
for—objective journalism. Under the edi- 
torship of Jihad al Khazen, the paper, based 
in London, has undertaken hard-hitting 
stories about the civil war in Algeria, cor- 
ruption in Jordan, internecine butchery in 
Iraq and the sort of radical Islamic extrem- 
ism in Egypt that produced Salameh and 
other followers of Sheik Rahman. 

Nevertheless, Khazen is mystified. He 
acknowledges that Al Hayat’s editorials 
have consistently opposed “terrorism and 
extremism in the Arab world.” But he 
points out that the newspaper has also been 
willing to publish interviews with numer- 

ous Islamic militant leaders to give these 
groups a chance to air their views. 
ap “We have been thinking hard and 

fast,” he says. “I really did not pick a 

fight with anyone. I was very sur- 
prised that we received those letter 
bombs. We must have hit a nerve, but 
we don’t know whose.” (One possibil- 
ity: an extremist group whose views 

Khazen refused to publish.) Regard- 

less, the injured party seems to feel that 

the insults spelled death. Which makes 

for some irony. In Arabic, the name Al 

/ Hayat means life. —Reported by James L. 

Graff/Chicago, Scott MacLeod/Paris and Ann M. 
Simmons/Washington 
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Who Killed This Child? 


The murder of the young daughter of a prominent 
Colorado couple prompts shock and speculation 


By PAUL GRAY 





HE MURDER OF ANY CHILD PROMPTS 
disbelief and heartbreak, but the 
glamorous trappings behind the 
death of JonBenet Ramsey, 6, under- 
scored how hideously inappropriate such 
tragedies are. She was a toddler turned 
beauty queen—Little Miss Colorado of 
1995, among other titles—and a child of 
wealth and privilege. Her father John, 53, 
is president of Access Graphics, a high- 
tech, billion-dollar-a-year branch of Lock- 
heed Martin; her mother Patricia, 39, wide- 
ly known as Patsy, is a former Miss West 
Virginia (1977) and is active in social and 
charitable circles. The little girl's strangled 
body was discovered the day after Christ- 
mas by her father in a basement area of the 
family’s 15-room house in Boulder, a uni- 
versity town of 96,000 nestled against the 
eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 
Days before, the room where JonBenet 
was found had stored holiday presents. 
The crime—Boulder’s only murder in 
1996—prompted grief and shock among 
the Ramseys’ friends and general fears of 
a predator. After the initial stages of the 
police investigation, Boulder’s communica- 
tions director Leslie Aaholm assured citi- 
zens, “There’s no need for concern.” This 
comment raised suspicions, standing out 
as it did against a background of near total 
silence about the case by the police. 
“No need for concern” suggests that 
the culprit has already been tagged as an in- 





sider familiar with the Ramsey house. But | 


that category obviously includes John and 
Patsy Ramsey. Other troubling questions 
arose as details surrounding the murder 
surfaced. The only people at home at the 
Ramseys’ on Christmas night were the par- 
ents, JonBenet and her brother Burke, 9. 
The next morning Patsy Ramsey called 911 
to report that her daughter was missing 
and that she had found a ransom note on a 


stairway demanding $118,000 for Jon- 


Benet'’s safe return. That sum, when it be- 
came public knowledge, struck many as 
awfully small and oddly precise. 

On the afternoon of the same day, 
when no ransom calls had been received, 
John and a friend began to search the prem- 
ises. When they found JonBenet’s body, 
duct tape across her mouth and throat and, 


according to some reports, a cord around | 





her neck, John carried his dead daughter 
up from the basement, away from the pos- 
sible crime scene. 

A good deal of this information came 
from the Ramseys during a New Year's Day 
interview on CNN in Atlanta, where they 
had gone for JonBenet’s funeral at the 
Peachtree Presbyterian Church, site of her 
baptism. By then, both parents had hired 
attorneys (and subsequently a media ad- 
viser), Why? John answered that a friend 
“suggested it would be foolish not to have 
knowledgeable counsel.” Patsy dramatical- 
ly contradicted statements that Boulder par- 





ents had nothing to worry about. “There is 
a killer on the loose,” she said. The parents 
also announced the offer of a $50,000 re- 
ward for discovery of the murderer and 
plans to hire their own team of investigators. 

If the Ramseys hoped this TV appear- 
ance would squelch rumors about their 
daughter's death, they were disappointed. 
Investigators asked CNN for a copy of the 
taped remarks and dispatched a team of 
five Boulder detectives to Atlanta to inter- 
view family friends and relatives there. 
Again people wondered why. 

Last Friday the Ramseys flew back to 
Colorado amid spreading press reports 


that their daughter’s body bore signs of 
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sexual abuse. The Denver Post reported 
that the ransom note was written on paper 
from a pad already in the Ramsey home. 
During a news conference on the same af- 
ternoon, Leslie Aaholm and Boulder may- 
or Leslie Durgin said the Ramseys would 
be interviewed by arrangement with their 
attorneys within a few days. The officials 
reiterated the assurance that Boulder par- 
ents need not fear for their children and 
defended the police department's taciturn 
refusal to compromise the investigation by 
disclosing information. Earlier, police 
chief Tom Koby had made a similar, if star- 
tling, defense. “We're going to run this in- 
vestigation the way we see fit,” he said. 
“What we don’t want is another O.J. walk- 
ing the streets after this is done.” 
Memories of the Simpson investigation 
may haunt local police, but the public fasci- 
nation with this case seems to stem from 
recollections of Susan Smith's tearful tele- 
vised pleas to an alleged carjacker to return 





said, “There is a killer on the loose.” 


the two sons she had already drowned in a 
South Carolina lake. Bereaved relatives 
have become suspects in the court of public 
opinion. Such before-the-evidence percep- 
tions overshadow the loss of a precious 
child. Bill McReynolds, a retired journalism 
professor at the University of Colorado, has 
played Santa Claus for the past three years 
at the Ramseys’ Christmas party for neigh- 
borhood kids. He remembers how Jon- 
Benet gave him a vial of stardust for his beard 
this season. “JonBenet believed in Santa 
Claus,” he says. “I don’t think there was a 
doubt in her mind.” Three days later, she 
was gone. —Reported by Dianne Freeman/ 
Boulder and Richard Woodbury/Denver 
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WATER 
WORLD 


How the West was 
eylacernere Me ntelaComiiTernialeyn 


flooded and snowed in 
HE FIRST STORM CAME BARREL- 
ing in off the Pacific in the early 
hours of Dec. 26, dumping snow 
by the foot on the 

WETS bhitacel Me@lucemtiem@rliiiemiir 


mountains of 


and paralyzing Seattle, which rarely 
sees anything but rain. Then a second 
Seu Mee) ce MiMriiemticomeiria:menixe| 
By New Year’s Day the Northwest and 
British Columbia had been pounded 
by a week of unrelentingly foul and 
ican deadly weather 

By the end of last week, rising 
temperatures had turned the snow to 
rain, melting what had already fallen 
and drowning the entire region in a 
soup of water and mud. Officials 
ordered the helicopter evacuation of 
PPA IRG TS e)emerle) soem ® Cecailice 
National Park by the rising Merced 
River. Police in Northern California 
told some 95,000 people in Yuba City 
and Marysville to leave their homes as 
the Feather River overflowed its 
banks. A sinkhole in Seattle swallowed 
part of a gas station, while about 90 
mud slides struck the area, burying 
roads, threatening homes and 
sweeping away the wooden supports 
of the 66-year-old Magnolia Bridge. 

In Reno, Nevada, the Truckee 
River took a shortcut through town 
forcing government offices, the 
fore) (elev ericcre MAVET Ke Litem atlilelimeyceleitel| 
and—for the first time in memory 
several casinos to shut down 

When floodwaters finally began to 
recede, 23 deaths and hundreds of 
millions of dollars in damage had been 
By Michael D. 
Lemonick. Reported by Ellis E. Conklin/Seattle 


blamed on the storms 


and Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles 


WASHINGTON 


In the Seattle suburb of 
Shoreline, a road worker 
surveys a washout where 
an intersection has been 

swept away by raging 
floodwaters 


CALIFORNIA 


A military helicopter 
lowers a rescuer to help 
evacuate victims trapped 
in their vehicles after 
levees broke on the 
Cosumnes River 


NEVADA 


Planes at the 
Reno/Tahoe International 
Airport were wheel-deep 
in water that had surged 

over the banks of the 
Truckee River 
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OPENING FIRE Noam Friedman sprays shoppers with bullets from his army-issued M-16 rifle 


WITH PEA 





W O 


A disturbed gunman in a Hebron marketplace 
fails to disrupt talks, but Israeli and Palestinian 
negotiating tactics again result in an impasse 


By LISA BEYER JERUSALEM 





MONTH AFTER MONTH 
the name Hebron was 
the byword for a seem- 
ingly unsolvable diplo- 
matic dispute between 
the Israelis and the 
Palestinians. Hebron: 
the last major Palestin- 
ian city under 
plete Israeli 
tion, a status that was originally supposed 
to end last March, if only the two sides 
could agree on the terms for self-rule. Last 
week, just when it looked as if they might, 
the name Hebron reclaimed its place as 
shorthand for bloodlust and mayhem. 


com- 





occupa- 


Noam Friedman, 22, had a history of 
mental disorders and a record of threat 
ening to murder Arabs, but he nonetheless 
somehow wound up in the Israeli army, a 
uniformed man equipped with an M-16 
rifle. On Jan. 1 he put it to use, kneeling 
down in front of Hebron’s outdoor veg- 
etable market, then opening fire on ven- 
dors and shoppers as close as within 15 ft. 
In just seconds, an alert army lieutenant, 
Avi Buskila, jumped him and, with the 
help of two other soldiers, snatched his ri- 
fle and jerked him away. Because of 
Buskila’s quick action and perhaps Fried- 
man’s poor shooting, the harm was less 
than it could have been. Friedman got off 
20 rounds, wounding six people but 
killing none. Still, the episode frayed the 
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SUBDUED within seconds of the attack, Lieut. / 


EIN: 


city’s nerves, reminding residents of the 
1994 massacre of 29 Muslim worshippers 
by a Jewish fanatic 

It also underscored what makes He- 
bron such a difficult case. Both Jews and 
Muslims consider the city holy because it 
is host to the Tomb of the Patriarchs, the 
supposed resting place of Abraham, who 
is central to both religions, and of his fam- 
ily. Attracted by the site, some 400 Israeli 
settlers, mostly religious extremists, live 
in enclaves amid Hebron’s 100,000 
Arabs. Mindful of a 1929 pogrom against 
Jewish Hebronites, the settlers fear that 
Palestinian self-rule will lead to their 
slaughter. Friedman, an Orthodox Jew 
from a settlement near Jerusalem, said he 
acted to stop any Israeli retreat in He- 
bron. Pumping his fist and grinning in tri- 
umph at reporters after his arrest, he re- 
peated the nationalist chant “Hebron 
always and forever.” 

It is unclear how long his smile will 
last. On the very day of Friedman’s out- 
rage, negotiators were predicting a sum- 
mit between Israeli Prime Minister Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu and Palestinian leader 
Yasser Arafat to put the final touches on a 








ivi Buskila wrestles Friedman to the ground 
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Soldiers hustle Friedman away to detention; six Arabs were wounded 


THE GROSS FIRE 


pact for self-rule in Hebron. After the 
shooting, that schedule was pushed back, 
but U.S. officials brokering the talks say it 
is still just a matter of time before an ac- 
cord is reached. Such an agreement was 
already signed in September 1995 by 
Arafat and the previous Israeli govern- 
ment. But Netanyahu, after his election 
last May, insisted on reopening negotia 
to obtain better 
guarantees for Hebron’s Jews. 
For most of the time since then, U.S. 
officials have accused Netanyahu of foot- 
dragging. But gradually, after the Septem- 
ber miniwar between Israeli and Palestin- 
ian security forces, the Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter began to grasp the price of constantly 
frustrating Palestinian aspirations, thereby 
incurring U.S. and international disappro 
bation. At the same time, buoyed by Pales- 
tinian and foreign support that followed the 
September conflagration, Arafat turned 
tough and instructed his negotiators to re- 
main steely in the Hebron talks. The result 
was that the Palestinians won a number of 
concessions. Most significant, the Israelis 
gave up their insistence on obtaining an ex- 
plicit right, in the event of a security emer- 


tions in order: security 


gency, to re-enter areas in Hebron from 
which they had withdrawn. Instead, they 
settled for a vaguer formulation allowing 
each side to argue its interpretation. The Is- 
raeli compromises, U.S. officials say, should 
have enabled the deal to be clinched weeks 
ago. Says a senior State Department offi- 
cial: “We increased the pressure from our 
side for an agreement to be reached.” 

But then it was Arafat's turn to foot- 
drag. He withheld instructions to close, 
fearing that a Hebron agreement would 
lift international pressure on Israel and 
free Netanyahu to accelerate building in 
Jewish settlements in the West Bank as 
well as slow action to fulfill [srael’s com- 
mitment to expand Palestinian autono- 
my further. Netanyahu fanned Palestin- 
ian concern about the settlements when 
his government on Dec. 13 restored to 
those communities large public subsidies 
that had been revoked by the previous 
government 

That move provoked a strong reaction 
from Bill Clinton, generally seen in Israel 
as the most sympathetic of U.S. Presi- 
dents. For the first time, Clinton charac- 
terized the Jewish settlements as an “ob- 


stacle to peace,” using terminology from 
the Reagan and Bush years that his Ad- 
ministration had dropped. For Netanyahu, 
says a senior State Department official, “it 
was a very strong wake-up call.” Con- 
cerned that Israeli-Palestinian negotia- 
tions would peter out, or that violence 
would again erupt, Clinton dispatched 
Dennis Ross, the State Department’s spe 
cial Middle East coordinator, to 
Jerusalem with a mission to hammer 
away until Hebron was done. 

Ross was also primed to soften up 
Arafat. “Arafat was stung by some of the 
things communicated to him about how 
the outcome of the talks would affect his 
relationship with Washington,” says a ne- 
gotiation insider. “With U.S. support for 
him eroding, he had to decide whether 
he’d got as much as he could. Ross per- 
suaded him he had.” Still, at week’s end 
the Palestinians were holding out for 
written Israeli assurances that three fur- 
ther Israeli withdrawals in the West Bank 
countryside would take place according 
to a specific schedule, ending preferably 
by next September or, at the latest, the 
following January. The Israelis were pre- 
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pared to commit to a date for the first | 


pullback only, preferring to keep the tim- 
ing of the other two as a card to play in lat- 
er negotiations. Says the talks insider: 
“Arafat created something of an artificial 
crisis at the last minute, but that’s his tra- 
ditional negotiating tactic. The shooting 
maybe gave him an excuse, but he doesn’t 
need much encouragement.” 

Certainly, exploiting the shooting to 
achieve better terms was a temptation for 
the Palestinian team. Though the talks 
have focused mostly on the security of the 
settlers, Friedman demonstrated that the 
Arabs of Hebron are also at great risk. 
Even under Palestinian self-rule, the site 
of the attempted massacre as well as all 
the areas of Jewish settlement will remain 
under exclusive Israeli control. Palestin- 
ian negotiators, however, resisted the lure 
of reopening this issue, mindful of the fact 
that Netanyahu will have a difficult time as 
it is in getting the Hebron agreement 
through his right-wing Cabinet. Seven of 
the 18 government ministers have said 
they will definitely vote against it, leaving 
Netanyahu a tiny safety margin in collect- 
ing the necessary majority. 

In a strange way, the near calamity 
last week brought the Israeli and Palestin- 
ian leaderships closer together. Ne- 
tanyahu was quick to phone Arafat, to 
condemn Friedman’s act in strong terms 


and wish the victims a swift recovery. | 


Arafat avoided inflammatory language, 
calling the attack “a criminal attempt to 
torpedo the peace process.” In Hebron, 
Israeli security forces coordinated closely 
with their Palestinian counterparts, who 
are already in position in the city but func- 
tion quietly, without uniforms. When, just 
after the shooting, Hebron youths began 
to riot, Arafat’s gendarmes fanned out, 
persuading them to desist. Said an officer: 
“We don’t want to give the Israelis any ex- 
cuse to delay their redeployment.” 

At the level of the street, however, the 
Friedman outrage served only to intensi- 
fy the bitterness of the two communities 
in Hebron, a mutual hatred that is unsur- 
passed anywhere else in the Holy Land. 


The mother of twin boys Akram and Ab- | 


del Karim Atrash, 16, both shot in the leg 
by Friedman, had but one thing to say 
from her sons’ hospital room: “Those set- 
tlers should be butchered.” For their 
part, the Jews of Hebron this time were 
careful not to give public praise. But they 
have a monument that to the Arabs 
speaks louder than words: a shrine out- 
side Hebron erected by the Jews to hon- 
or Baruch Goldstein, perpetrator of the 
1994 mosque massacre. —With reporting 
by Dean Fischer/Washington and Jamil 
Hamad/Hebron 











Sorry for the Intrusion 





North Korea's uncharacteristic apology could signal 
an end to decades of hostility. Maybe 


TALINISM MEANS NEVER HAVING TO 
say you're sorry. The truculent Soviet 
dictator spent most of his life claiming 
to be politically infallible, and his pro- 
tégés in North Korea are just as bloody- 
minded. Over the decades since their inva- 
sion of the South was beaten back, the North 
Koreans have sent down waves of assassins 
and saboteurs, seized warships and cargo 
vessels at sea, blown up at least one civilian 





GOING HOME: A U.N. honor guard returns the ashes of dead 
infiltrators to North Korea at the truce village of Panmunjom 


airliner, hacked U.S. truce guards to death 
with axes and committed other barbarities 
without the slightest sign of self-doubt. Af- 
ter Kim II Sung died in 1994, his son and ap- 
parent successor Kim Jong II displayed the 
same steely confidence in his own political 
correctness. So last September, when a 
North Korean submarine ran aground on 
the South’s coast and 26 armed infiltrators 
dashed ashore, Pyongyang erupted with the 
standard bluster. Not only was the North 
the “victim,” its spokesmen said, but be- 
cause 24 of its men were killed, it might re- 
taliate a “thousandfold.” And, oh yes, the 
sub must be returned. 

Suddenly last week all those prece- 
dents were reversed. After 11 meetings be- 
tween U.S. and North Korean officials in 
New York, Pyongyang made a rare apolo- 
gy. In a Korean-language broadcast to the 
world, the North expressed its “deep re- 
gret” for the submarine incident, promised 
to keep such things from happening again 
and sweetly offered to “work with others 
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for durable peace and stability on the Ko- 
rean peninsula.” The North Koreans also 
dropped their demand for the sub in re- 
turn for the remains of their dead. A day 
later the North agreed to sit down with 
the U.S. and South Korea to talk about 
starting four-power (North, South, U.S. 
and China) negotiations on a formal peace 
settlement of the Korean War 43 years af- 
ter its end. North Korea faced a choice: 
~~ belligerent business as 
= usual, possibly leading 
= to the regime’s collapse, 
2 or knuckling under to 
i demands from South 
€ Korea and the U.S. for 
3 better behavior. After 
reviewing the options, 
Pyongyang blinked. Says 
Assistant Secretary of 
State Winston Lord: 
“We are poised to make 
further progress.” 
No one is suggesting 
Kim and his minions 
have turned nice. Just 
more pragmatic. Their 
economy has shrunk an 
estimated 30% in the 
past five years, and per- 
sistent food shortages 
are threatening to turn 
into famine. Even their 
prized armed forces are deteriorating for 
lack of food, fuel and modernization. U.S. 
defense strategy is anchored on prepara- 
tions to fight two major regional conflicts at 
almost the same time, and the Pentagon has 
long counted North Korea as one of the two. 
But that contingency may be fading. The 
North’s leaders are now showing they are 
interested in survival, not destruction. 
Pyongyang has decided to seem cooper- 
ative. That way it can count on resuming the 
vital programs that were frozen after the 
submarine incident: food and humanitari- 
an-aid shipments, new nuclear power reac- 
tors paid for largely by South Korea, relax- 
ation of the U.S. trade embargo. Kim & Co. 
may still believe they are only becoming 
more realistic in order to save the regime 
and stay in power. But, one is scarcely sorry 
to observe, their turn away from ideology 
and toward reality could mean the death of 
Stalinism. —By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Stella Kim/Seoul and Irene M. Kunii/ 
Tokyo 
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lhe way you think about home computing is about to change Just look at your kids. The Infinia 


from ‘Toshiba lets them talk to Grandpa on the speakerphone while they do homework But 


Infinia is not kids’ stuff. It’s a real performer with 3D video and 8X CD-ROM Br 


Plus, the remarkable InTouch” Module lets you access functions with the touch Microsoft® 


of a button. It’s that simple. And Infinia’s from ‘Toshiba, the first name in portables. ‘To learn 


more, visit the ‘Toshiba website at hetp://computers.toshiba.com or call 1-800-457-7777 
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Milk and cookies. Nuts and bolts, Rock and roll. These things go together. Toughness and fun? Unlikely, unless you're 


thinking Ford Ranger. And think about this: Ranger comes in a wide choice of body styles. All, of course, with horns and wheels 
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BILL GATES 


HE’S THE MOST FAMOUS BUSINESSMAN IN THE WORLD. 








Reams have been written about how he dominated the 
revolution in personal computing and is now poised to 
turn Microsoft into a media and Internet behemoth. But 
we know little about him as a person. What beliefs and 
values drive this man who, as much as anyone, will 
determine the way we look not only at computers but at 
ourselves and our world? Here's an intimate look at one 


of the most important minds and personalities of our era. 


By WALTER ISAACSON 





HEN BILL GATES WAS IN THE SIXTH GRADE, 
his parents decided he needed coun- 
seling. He was at war with his mother 
Mary, an outgoing woman who harbored 
the belief that he should do what she told 
him. She would call him to dinner from 
his basement bedroom, which she had 
given up trying to make him clean, and he 


wouldn't respond. “What are you doing?” she once de- 


manded over the intercom. 


“I'm thinking,” he shouted back. 


“You're thinking?” 

“Yes, Mom, I’m thinking,” he said 
fiercely. “Have you ever tried thinking?” 

The psychologist they sent him to “was a 
really cool guy,” Gates recalls. “He gave me 
books to read after each session, Freud stuff, 
and I really got into psychology theory.” Af- 
ter a year of sessions and a battery of tests, the 
counselor reached his conclusion. “You're 
going to lose,” he told Mary. “You had bet- 
ter just adjust to it because there’s no use try- 
ing to beat him.” Mary was strong-willed 
and intelligent herself, her husband recalls, 
“but she came around to accepting that it 
was futile trying to compete with him.” 

A lot of computer companies have con- 
cluded the same. In the 21 years since he 


46 


dropped out of Harvard to start Microsoft, 
William Henry Gates III, 41, has thrashed 
competitors in the world of desktop oper- 
ating systems and application software. 
Now he is attempting the audacious feat of 
expanding Microsoft from a software com- 
pany into a media and content company. 
In the process he has amassed a fortune 
worth (as of last Friday) $23.9 billion. The 
88% rise in Microsoft stock in 1996 meant 
he made on paper more than $10.9 billion, 
or about $30 million a day. That makes him 
the world’s richest person, by far. But he’s 
more than that. He has become the Edison 
and Ford of our age. A technologist turned 
entrepreneur, he embodies the digital era. 
His success stems from his personality: 
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Cl GEEK 
At Lakeside’s clunky teletype 
terminal, where he wrote his first 
programs in eighth grade 


ASS 


an awesome and at times frightening blend 
of brilliance, drive, competitiveness and per- 
sonal intensity. So too does Microsoft's. “The 
personality of Bill Gates determines the cul- 
ture of Microsoft,” says his intellectual side- 
kick Nathan Myhrvold. But though he has 
become the most famous business celebrity 
in the world, Gates remains personally elu- 
sive to all but a close circle of friends. 

Part of what makes him so enigmatic is 
the nature of his intellect. Wander the Mi- 
crosoft grounds, press the Bill button in con- 
versation and hear it described in computer 
terms: he has “incredible processing power” 
and “unlimited bandwidth,” an agility at 
“parallel processing” and “multitasking.” 
Watch him at his desk, and you see what 
they mean. He works on two computers, 
one with four frames that sequence data 
streaming in from the Internet, the other 
handling the hundreds of E-mail messages 
and memos that extend his mind into a net- 
work. He can be so rigorous as he processes 
data that one can imagine his mind may in- 
deed be digital: no sloppy emotions or ana- 
log fuzziness, just trillions of binary impuls- 
es coolly converting input into correct 
answers. 








“I don’t think there’s anything unique 
about human intelligence,” Gates says over 
dinner one night at a nearly deserted Indi- 
an restaurant in a strip mall near his office. 
Even while eating, he seems to be multi- 
tasking; ambidextrous, he switches his fork 
back and forth throughout the meal and 
uses whichever hand is free to gesture or 
scribble notes. “All the neurons in the 
brain that make up perceptions and emo- 
tions operate in a binary fashion,” he ex- 
plains. “We can someday replicate that on 
amachine.” Earthly life is carbon based, he 
notes, and computers are silicon based, but 
that is not a major distinction. “Eventually 
we'll be able to sequence the human 
genome and replicate how nature did in- 
telligence in a carbon-based system.” The 
notion, he admits, is a bit frightening, but 
he jokes that it would also be cheat- 
ing. “It’s like reverse-engineering 
someone else’s product in order to 
solve a challenge.” 

Might there be some greater 
meaning to the universe? When en- 
gaged or amused, he is voluble, wav- 
ing his hands and speaking loudly 
enough to fill the restaurant. “It’s 
possible, you can never know, that 
the universe exists only for me.” It’s 
a mix of Descartes’ metaphysics and 
Tom Stoppard’s humor. “If so,” he 
jokes, “it’s sure going well for me, I 
must admit.” He laughs; his eyes 
sparkle. Here's something machines 
can’t do (I don’t think): giggle about 
their plight in the cosmos, crack 
themselves up, have fun. 

Right? Isn’t there something 
special, perhaps even divine, about 
the human soul? His face suddenly 
becomes expressionless, his squeaky 
voice turns toneless, and he folds his 
arms across his belly and vigorously 
rocks back and forth in a mannerism 
that has become so mimicked at Mi- 
crosoft that a meeting there can re- 
semble a round table of ecstatic rab- 
bis. Finally, as if from an automaton, 
comes the answer: “I don’t have any 
evidence on that.” Rock, rock, rock. 
“I don’t have any evidence on that.” 

The search for evidence about the soul 
that underlies Bill Gates’ intellectual oper- 
ating system is a task that even this boyish 
man might find a challenge. 


“AS A BABY, HE USED TO ROCK BACK AND 
forth in his cradle himself,” recalls Gates’ 
father, a man as big and huggable as his son 
is small and tightly coiled. A retired lawyer, 
he still lives in the airy suburban Seattle 
house overlooking Lake Washington where 


| course. She could walk into a room...” He | 


Bill I11l—the boy he calls “Trey”—grew up. 
(The name comes from the card term for 
three, though the father is now resigned to 
being called Bill Sr.) 

His mother Mary was “a remarkable 
woman,” Bill Sr. says. A banker’s daughter, 
she was adroit in both social and business 
settings, and served on numerous boards, 
including those of the University of Wash- 
ington, the United Way, USWest and First 
Interstate Bancorp. After her death in 
1994, the city council named the avenue 
leading into their neighborhood after her. 

“Trey didn’t have a lot of confidence in 
social settings,” says his father. “I remember 
him fretting for two weeks before asking a 
girl to the prom, then getting turned down. 
But Mary did. She was a star at social inter- 





PROUD FATHER 


Bill Sr., relaxing after a Palm Springs vacation 
with his son last week, recalls the games and 

activities they did when Trey was a kid. 

“The play was serious. Winning mattered.” 


has the same toothy smile as his son, the 
same smudgy glasses covering twinkling 
eyes. But now, for just a moment, he is 
starting to tear up. His mind does not seem 
like a computer. He folds his arms across his 
stomach and starts to rock, gently. 

He gets up to show some more pictures 
of Mary and of her mother. Both loved 
cards, and they would organize bridge 
games, as well as Password and trivia con- 
tests, after the big family dinners they held 
every Sunday. “The play was quite serious,” 
Bill Sr. recalls. “Winning mattered.” 

As he wanders through the house, he 


points out more framed pictures of his son: 
Trey, the towheaded Cub Scout; Trey with 
sister Kristi, a year older, who now has the 
joy of being his tax accountant; and with 
Libby, nine years younger, who lives a few 
blocks away raising her two kids; with Bill 
Sr. and his new wife Mimi, the director of 
the Seattle Art Museum; and hugging his 
wife Melinda while listening to Willie Nel- 
son play at their New Year's Day 1994 wed- 
ding in Hawaii. 

“He’s a busy guy,” says Bill Sr., “so we 
don’t see him a lot, but we spend holidays 
together.” Thanksgiving was in Spokane, 
Washington, at Kristi’s house, Christmas 
playing golf in Palm Springs, California, 
where Bill Sr. and Mimi have a place. They 
communicate mainly by E-mail. Just this 
morning he got one describing a photocopi- 
, er Trey bought him for his birthday. 

He lumbers over to a table where 
he has gathered some pictures of sum- 
mer vacations they used to take with 
¢ friends at a cluster of rental cabins 
? known as Cheerio on the Hood Canal, 
about two hours away. There were 
nightly campfires, family skits and the 
type of organized competitive games 
the Gates family loved. “On Saturdays 
there was a tennis tournament, and on 
Sundays our Olympics, which were a 
mixture of games and other activi- 
ties,” Bill Sr. recalls. “Trey was more 
into the individual sports, such as wa- 
ter skiing, than the team ones.” 

In 1986, after Microsoft became 
successful, Gates built a four-house 
vacation compound dubbed Gate- 
away for his family. There his parents 
would help him replicate his summer 
activities on a grander scale for 
dozens of friends and co-workers in 
what became known as the Mi- 
crogames. “There were always a cou- 
ple of mental games as well as perfor- 
mances and regular games,” says Bill 
Sr. as he flips through a scrapbook. 
These were no ordinary picnics: one 
digital version of charades, for exam- 
ple, had teams competing to send nu- 
merical messages using smoke-signal 
machines, in which the winners devised 
their own 4-bit binary code. 

“We became concerned about him 
when he was ready for junior high,” says his 
father. “He was so small and shy, in need of 
protection, and his interests were so very 
different from the typical sixth grader’s.” 
His intellectual drive and curiosity would 
not be satisfied in a big public school. So 
they decided to send him to an élite private 
school across town. 

Walking across the rolling quad of the 
Lakeside School, Bill Sr. points out the 
chapel where his son played the lead in Pe- 
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ter Shaffer's Black Comedy. “He was very 
enthusiastic about acting. But what really 
entranced him was in there,” he says, point- 
ing to a New England-style steepled class- 
room building. With the proceeds from a 
rummage sale, the Mothers’ Club had fund- 
ed a clunky teletype computer terminal. 

Learning BASIC language from a manu- 
al with his pal Paul Allen, Trey produced 
two programs in the eighth grade: 
one that converted a number in one 
mathematical base to a different 
base, and another (easier to ex- 
plain) that played tic-tac-toe. Later, 
having read about Napoleon’s mili- 
tary strategies, he devised a com- 
puter version of Risk, a board game 
he liked in which the goal is world 
domination. 

Trey and Paul were soon spend- 
ing their evenings at a local compa- 
ny that had bought a big computer 
and didn’t have to pay for it until it 
was debugged. In exchange for 
computer time, the boys’ job was to 
try (quite successfully) to find bugs 
that would crash it. “Trey got so into 
it,” his father recalls, “that he would 
sneak out the basement door after 
we went to bed and spend most of 
the night there.” 

The combination of counseling 
and the computer helped trans- 
form him into a self-assured young 
businessman. By high school he 
and his friends had started a prof- 
itable company to analyze and 
graph traffic data for the city. “His 
confidence increased, and his sense 
of humor increased,” his father 
says. “He became a great story- 
teller, who could mimic the voices 
of each person. And he made peace 
with his mother.” 


“IN NINTH GRADE,” GATES RECALLS 
over dinner one night, “I came up 
with a new form of rebellion. | 
hadn’t been getting good grades, 
but I decided to get all A’s without 
taking a book home. I didn’t go to 
math class, because I knew enough 
and had read ahead, and I placed 
within the top 10 people in the na- 
tion on an aptitude exam. That es- 
tablished my independence and taught me 
I didn’t need to rebel anymore.” By 10th 
grade he was teaching computers and writ- 
ing a program that handled class schedul- 
ing, which had a secret function that 
placed him in classes with the right girls. 
His best friend was Kent Evans, son of 
a Unitarian minister. “We read FORTUNE 
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together; we were going to conquer the 
world,” says Gates. “I still remember his 
phone number.” Together with Paul Allen, 
they formed the official-sounding Lakeside 
Programmers Group and got a job writing 
a payroll system for a local firm. A furious 
argument, the first of many, ensued when 
Allen tried to take over the work himself. 


master: Evans had been killed in a fall. “I 
had never thought of people dying,” Gates 
says. There is a flicker of emotion. “At the 
service, | was supposed to speak, but | 
couldn't get up. For two weeks I couldn’t do 
anything at all.” 

After that he became even closer to Paul 
Allen. They learned an artificial-intelligence 











But he soon realized he needed the tireless | language together and found odd jobs as 
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SI 


,RIOUS FUN 


In 1981 Paul Allen posed with Gates. “It'll be hard to 
deal with me,” Gates told him after a high school 


argument, “unless I’m in charge.” 


Gates back to do the coding. “O.K., but I’m 
in charge,” Gates told him, “and I'll get 
used to being in charge, and it'll be hard to 
deal with me from now on unless I’m in 
charge.” He was right. 

To relieve the pressures of program- 
ming, Evans took up mountain climbing. 
One day Gates got a call from the head- 
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, programmers. “We were true part- 
ners,” Gates says. “We'd talk for 
hours every day.” After Gates went 
off to Harvard, Allen drove his rat- 
tletrap Chrysler cross-country to 
continue their collaboration. He 
eventually persuaded Gates to be- 
come that university's most famous 
modern dropout in order to start a 
software company, which they ini- 
tially dubbed Micro-Soft (after con- 
sidering the name Allen & Gates 
Inc.), to write versions of Basic for 
the first personal computers. It was 
an intense relationship: Gates the 
workaholic code writer and com- 
petitor, Allen the dreamy visionary. 

Over the years they would have 
ferocious fights, and Allen would, af- 
ter a Hodgkin's disease scare, quit 
the company and become 
tranged. But Gates worked hard to 
repair the relationship and eventual- 
ly lured Allen, who is now one of the 
country’s biggest high-tech venture- 
capital investors (and owner of the 
Portland Trail Blazers), back onto 
the Microsoft board. “We like to talk 
about how the fantasies we had as 
kids actually came true,” Gates says. 
Now, facing their old classroom 
building at Lakeside is the modern 
brick Allen/Gates Science Center. 
(Gates lost the coin toss.) 


24a 
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STEVE BALLMER, BIG AND BALD- 
ing, is bouncing around a Mi- 
crosoft conference room with the 
spirit of the Harvard football-team 
manager he once was. “Bill lived 
down the hall from me at Harvard 
sophomore year,” he says. “He'd 
play poker until 6 in the morning, 
then I'd run into him at breakfast 
and discuss applied mathematics.” 
They took graduate-level math and 
economics courses together, but Gates had 
an odd approach toward his classes: he 
would skip the lectures of those he was tak- 
ing and audit the lectures of those he 
wasn’t, then spend the period before each 
exam cramming. “He’s the smartest guy 
I’ve ever met,” says Ballmer, 40, continuing 
the unbroken sequence of people who 





make that point early in an interview. 

Ballmer nurtured the social side of 
Gates, getting him to join one of the col- 
lege’s eating clubs (at his initiation Gates 
gave a drunken disquisition on an artifi- 
cial-intelligence machine), playing the 
video game Pong at hamburger joints and 
later wandering with him to places like the 
old Studio 54 during visits to New York 
City. “He was eccentric but charis- 
matic,” says Ballmer. 

When Microsoft began to grow in 
1980, Gates needed a smart nontechie 
to help run things, and he lured 
Ballmer, who had worked for Procter 
& Gamble, to Seattle as an equity 
partner. Though he can be coldly im- 
personal in making business deci- 
sions, Gates has an emotional loyalty 
to a few old friends. “I always knew I 
would have close business associates 
like Ballmer and several of the other 
top people at Microsoft, and that we 
would stick together and grow to- 
gether no matter what happened,” he 
says. “I didn’t know that because of 
some analysis. I just decided early on 
that was part of who I was.” 

As with Allen, the relationship 
was sometimes stormy. “Our first major 
row came when I insisted it was time to 
hire 17 more people,” Ballmer recalls. “He 
claimed I was trying to bankrupt him.” 
Gates has a rule that Microsoft, rather than 
incurring debt, must always have enough 
money in the bank to run for a year even 
with no revenues. (It currently has $8 bil- 
lion in cash and no long-term debt.) “I was 
living with him at the time, and I got so 
pissed off I moved out.” The elder Gates 
smoothed things over, and soon the new 
employees were hired. 

“Bill brings to the company the idea that 
conflict can be a good thing,” says Ballmer. 
“The difference from P&G is striking. Po- 
liteness was at a premium there. Bill knows 
it’s important to avoid that gentle civility that 
keeps you from getting to the heart of an is- 
sue quickly. He likes it when anyone, even a 
junior employee, challenges him, and you 
know he respects you when he starts shout- 
ing back.” Around Microsoft, it’s known as 
the “math camp” mentality: a lot of cocky 
geeks willing to wave their fingers and yell 
with the cute conviction that all problems 
have a right answer. Among Gates’ favorite 
phrases is “That’s the stupidest thing I've 
ever heard,” and victims wear it as a badge 
of honor, bragging about it the way they do 
about getting a late-night E-mail from him. 

The contentious atmosphere can pro- 
mote flexibility. The Microsoft Network 
began as a proprietary online system like 
CompuServe or America Online. When the 
open standards of the Internet changed the 

















game, Microsoft was initially caught flat- | 


footed. Arguments ensued. Soon it became 
clear it was time to try a new strategy and 
raise the stakes. Gates turned his company 
around in just one year to disprove the max- 
im that a leader of one revolution will be left 
behind by the next. 

During the bachelor years in the early 
’80s, the math-camp mentality was accom- 





THE MERRY 
BRAIN TRUST 
Nathan Myhrvold is the intellectual 
goad, a lover of fine food, wine and 
ideas. Steve Ballmer is the social 
goad, whose marketing skills let 
Gates play visionary 


OAVID BURNETT—CONTACT 


panied by a frat-boy recreational style. 
Gates, Ballmer and friends would eat out at 
Denny’s, go to movies and gather for intel- 
lectual games like advanced forms of trivia 
and Boggle. As friends started getting mar- 
ried, there were bachelor parties involving 
local strippers and skinny-dipping in Gates’ 
pool. But eventually, after Gates wed, he 
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took up more mature pursuits such as golf. 
“Bill got into golf in the same addictive way 
he gets into anything else,” says Ballmer. “It 
gets his competitive juice flowing.” 


IT’S A RAINY NIGHT, AND GATES IS BOMBING 
around in his dark blue Lexus. He loves fast 
. cars. When Microsoft was based in Al- 
: buquerque, New Mexico, in its early 
2 years, he bought a Porsche 911 and 
$ used to race it in the desert; Paul Allen 
$ had to bail him out of jail after one 
* midnight escapade. He got three 
speeding tickets—two from the same 
cop who was trailing him—just on the 
drive from Albuquerque the weekend 
he moved Microsoft to Seattle. Later 
he bought a Porsche 930 Turbo he 
called the “rocket,” then a Mercedes, 
a Jaguar X]6, a $60,000 Carrera Cabri- 
olet 964, a $380,000 Porsche 959 that 
ended up impounded in a customs 
shed because it couldn’t meet import 
emission standards, and a Ferrari 348 
that became known as the “dune bug- 
gy” after he spun it into the sand. 
Despite this record, Gates is not 
wearing a seat belt. (A dilemma: Is it too un- 
cool to use mine?) He rarely looks at you 
when he talks, which is disconcerting, but he 
does so when he’s driving, which is doubly 
disconcerting. (I buckle up. As his mother 
and others have learned, it’s not always pru- 
dent to compete.) He turns into a dark drive 
with a chain-link fence that slides open as 
the Lexus approaches. It’s nearing midnight, 
and the security guard looks a bit startled. 
Gates’ home of the future has been un- 
der construction for more than four years, 
and is not expected to be completed until 
| this summer, Built into a bluff fronting Lake 
Washington, it has 40,000 sq. ft. of space 
and will cost about $40 million. Looming 
against the night sky are three connected 
pavilions of glass and recycled Douglas fir 
beams, looking a bit like a corporate confer- 
ence center masquerading as a resort. 
Gates swings into a vaulted 30-car 
garage carved into the hillside. In the cor- 
ner, like a museum piece, sits his parents’ 
red Mustang convertible that he drove as a 
kid. “The first pavilion is mainly for public 
entertaining,” he says as he picks his way 
past construction debris down four levels of 
stairs. Despite the hour, three technicians 
are working in the ground-floor reception 
hall, with its view of the Olympic Moun- 
tains across Lake Washington, adjusting 
two dozen 40-in. monitors that will form a 
flat-screen display covering an entire wall. 
"When you visit, you'll get an electronic 
pin encoded with your preferences,” he ex- 
plains. “As you wander toward any room, 
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your favorite pictures will appear along 
with the music you like or a TV show or 
movie you're watching. The system will 
learn from your choices, and it will re- 
member the music or pictures from your 
previous visits so you can choose to have 
them again or have similar but new ones. 
We'll have to have hierarchy guidelines, for 
when more than one person goes to a 
room.” Like Gates himself, it’s all very fas- 
cinating, fun and a little intimidating. 
Moving into the center pavilion, Gates 
shows off what will be the library. A mam- 
moth carved wooden dome hangs just 
above the floor, waiting to be raised into the 
cupola. (1 wonder: Does this grand chamber 
dispel my fear that he will relegate print to 
museum status? Or inadvertently confirm 
it?) He has hired a New York rare-books 
dealer to stock the library for him. His cur- 
rent reading is eclectic. “On a recent trip to 
Italy,” he says, “I took the new Stalin biog- 
raphy, a book about Hewlett-Packard, Sev- 
en Summits [a mountaineering book by 
Dick Bass and the late Disney president 
Frank Wells] and a Wallace Stegner novel.” 
He’s also a fan of Philip Roth’s, John Irv- 
ing’s, Ernest J. Gaines’ and David Halber- 
stam’s, but his all-time favorite novels are 
the schoolboy standards The Catcher in the 
Rye, The Great Gatsby and A Separate 
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You'll wear an electronic pin encoded 
with your preference in art, which 
will appear on digital screens in each 
room you enter 


Peace. A nearby room will be filled by an 
enormous trampoline; at the office he 
sometimes surprises colleagues by joyfully 
leaping to touch the ceiling, and he finds 
bouncing on a trampoline as conducive to 
concentration as rocking 

The only completed part of the house is 
the indoor pool under the family quarters 
A sleek lap pool reflecting images from a 
wall snakes through glass into an outdoor 
Japanese bath area. The security guard 
reappears and warns, “Be careful of what 
you do in there, since the boats on the lake 
can see inside.” As the door to the pool 
room closes, Gates doubles over in laugh 
ter. Does he come in here often at night? 
“Sometimes with Melinda,” he says. 

We wander out to the deck, and the 
wind slams the door shut. It’s locked. Gates 
tries to call the guard, but he’s disappeared 
toa distant part of the estate. So he leads the 
way past bulldozers into trenches that will 
someday become an estuary and stocked 
trout stream. At the moment, however, it’s 
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a quagmire that proves impassable. Re- 
markably, Gates is able to avoid looking 
sheepish. After a few more minutes of 
shouting, he attracts the guard’s attention. 

Gates chose the austere and natural ar- 
chitectural style before he got married, but 
Melinda is now putting her own imprint on 
it. “The exposed concrete is going to have 
to go,” he says, expressing some concern 
about how the architect might take this. 

Gates met Melinda French 10 years ago 
ata Microsoft press event in Manhattan. She 
was working for the company and later be- 
came one of the executives in charge of in- 
teractive content. Their daughter Jennifer 
was born last April. Melinda, 32, is no longer 
at Microsoft, and she is active in charity work 
and on the board of Duke, where she stud- 
ied computer science as an undergraduate 
and then got a graduate degree in business. 
Like Gates, she is smart and independent. 
Like his mother, she is also friendly and so- 
cial, with an easy manner of organizing trips 
and activities. But she zealously guards her 
privacy and doesn’t give interviews. 

“T used to think I wouldn’t be all that in- 
terested in the baby until she was two or so 
and could talk,” says Gates as he shows off 
the more intimate family quarters. “But 
I’m totally into it now. She’s just started to 
say ‘ba-ba’ and have a personality.” 


SEE 


Melinda is Catholic, goes to church 
and wants to raise Jennifer that way. “But 
she offered me a deal,” Gates says. “If I 
start going to church—my family was Con- 
gregationalist—then Jennifer could be 
raised in whatever religion I choose.” 
Gates admits that he is tempted, because he 
would prefer she have a religion that “has 
less theology and all” than Catholicism, but 
he has not yet taken up the offer. “Just in 
terms of allocation of time resources, reli- 
gion is not very efficient,” he explains. 
“There's a lot more I could be doing on a 
Sunday morning.” 





IF BALLMER IS GATES’ SOCIAL GOAD, 
his intellectual one is Nathan 
Myhrvold (pronounced Meer-voll), 
37, who likes to joke that he’s got 
more degrees than a thermometer, 
including a doctorate in physics 
from Princeton. With a fast and ex- 
uberant laugh, he has a passion for 
subjects ranging from technology 
(he heads Microsoft’s advanced- 
research group) to dinosaurs (he’s 
about to publish a paper on the aero- 
dynamics of the apatosaurus tail) to 
cooking. He sometimes moonlights 
as a chef at Rover’s, a French restau- 
rant in Seattle. 

When he arrives there for din- 
ner, owner Thierry Rautureau 
comes out to hug him and pour 
champagne. There follows a proces- 
sion of a dozen courses, from black 
truffles and pureed celery root in 
smoked game consommé to venison 
with obscure types of mushrooms, 
each with different vintage wines. 
(The bill for two comes to $390, and 
picking it up assuages my discom- 
fort that Gates had insisted on 
putting the previous evening’s $37 
tab at the Indian restaurant on his 
MasterCard.) 

“There are two types of tech compa- 
nies,” Myhrvold says in between pauses to 
inhale the aroma of the food. “Those 
where the guy in charge knows how to 
surf, and those where he depends on ex- 
perts on the beach to guide him.” The key 
point about Gates is that he knows— 
indeed loves—the intricacies of creating 
software. “Every decision he makes is 
based on his knowledge of the merits. He 
doesn’t need to rely on personal politics. It 
sets the tone.” 

Myhrvold describes a typical private 
session with Gates. Pacing around a room, 
they will talk for hours about future tech- 
nologies such as voice recognition (they 
call their team working on it the “wreck a 
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nice beach” group, because that’s what in- 
variably appears on the screen when some- 
one speaks the phrase “recognize speech” 
into the system), then wander onto topics 
ranging from quantum physics to genetic 
engineering. “Bill is not threatened by 
smart people,” he says, “only stupid ones.” 

Microsoft has long hired based on I.Q. 
and “intellectual bandwidth.” Gates is the 
undisputed ideal: talking to most people is 
like sipping from a fountain, goes the say- 
ing at the company, but with Gates it’s like 
drinking from a fire hose. Gates, Ballmer 
and Myhrvold believe it’s better to get a 
brilliant but untrained young brain— 
they're called “Bill clones”—than someone 


HEARTS AND MINDS 


Like his mother, Gates’ wife Melinda has an 
easy manner and likes organizing activities. She 
offered a deal: their daughter would be Catholic 


unless he chose a religion. He hasn't yet 


with too much experience. The interview 
process tests not what the applicants know 
but how well they can process tricky ques- 
tions: If you wanted to figure out how 
many times on average you would have to 
flip the pages of the Manhattan phone 
book to find a specific name, how would 
you approach the problem? 

Gates’ intellect is marked by an abili- 
ty, as he puts it, to “drill down.” On a visit 
to Time Inc.’s new-media facility, he an- 
swered questions from a collection of 
magazine editors as if by rote, but on his 
way out he asked to see the Internet 
servers and spent 45 minutes grilling the 
claque of awed techies there. Broad dis- 
cussions bore him, he shows little curiosi- 
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ty about other people, and he becomes 
disengaged when people use small talk to 
try to establish a personal rapport. Even 
after spending a lot of time with him, you 
get the feeling that he knows much about 
your thinking but nothing about such 
things as where you live or if you have a 
family. Or that he cares. 

In that regard he is the opposite of, say, 
Bill Clinton, who brackets the other end of 
the baby boom: Gates analytically rigorous 
and emotionally reserved, the President 
equally smart but intellectually undisci- 
plined and readily intimate. They played 
golf on Martha’s Vineyard once, and the 
President, as usual, worked hard at bond- 
. ing emotionally and being personal- 
ly charming and intimate. He ex- 
pressed sorrow about the death of 
Gates’ mother, shared the pain of 
the recent death of his own mother 
and gave golfing tips to Melinda. But 
Gates noticed that Clinton never 
bore in or showed rigorous curiosity 
about technological issues. Though 
he vaguely considers himself a Dem- 
ocrat, Gates stayed neutral in the 
presidential election. 
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WARREN BUFFETT, THE OMAHA, NE 
braska, investor whom Gates de- 
moted to being merely the second 
richest American, seems an unlikely 
person to be among his closest pals. 
A jovial, outgoing 66-year-old grand- 
father, Buffett only recently learned 
to use a computer. But as multibil- 
lionaires go, both are unpretentious, 
and they enjoy taking vacations to- 
gether. Buffett’s secretary apologet- 
ically explains that Buffett isn’t giv- 
ing interviews these days and at the 
moment is traveling, but she 
promises to pass along the request. 
Less than three hours later, Buffett 
calls to say he happens to be in the 
Time & Life Building with some free time 
between meetings in Manhattan, and he 
would be happy to come by to be inter- 
viewed. He likes to talk about Gates. 

His favorite story is about the 1995 ex- 
cursion to China that Bill and Melinda or- 
ganized for seven couples. “For part of the 
trip we stayed on a ship in the Yangtze with 
five decks that normally accommodates 
hundreds of people,” he says with the glee 
of a kid describing Walt Disney World. 
“Each evening Melinda arranged different 
activities.” There was karaoke singing in 
the ship's ballroom, performances of 
quickie versions of Shakespeare plays, 
“and a trivia quiz on such things as how 
many meals we'd eaten, with prizes that 
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Melinda and Bill handed out.” When re- 
laxed, Buffett says, Gates has a fun sense of 
humor. In the Forbidden City they were 
given a show of huge ancient scrolls that 
were silently rolled and unrolled by 
women trained for the task. “There’s a $2 
fine,” Gates whispered, “if you return a 
scroll not rewound.” 

When Gates decided to propose to 
Melinda in 1993, he secretly diverted the 
chartered plane they were taking home 
from Palm Springs one Sunday night to 
land in Omaha. There Buffett met them, 
arranged to open a jewelry store that he 
owned and helped them pick a ring. That 
year Gates made a movie for Buffett's 
birthday. It featured Gates pre- 
tending to wander the country in 
search of tales about Buffett and call- 
ing Melinda with them from pay 
phones. After each call, Gates is 
shown checking the coin slot for 
loose change. When she mentions 
that Buffett is only the country’s 
second richest man, he informs her 
that on the new Forbes list Buffett 
had (at least that one year) regained 
the top spot. The phone suddenly 
goes dead. “Melinda, Melinda,” 
Gates sputters, “you still there? 
Hello?” 

Last October Gates brought Me- 
linda and their new daughter to visit 
Buffett and his wife in San Francis- 
co. They ended up playing bridge 
for nine hours straight. Another 
marathon session in Seattle started 
in the morning and lasted—with a 
break for Melinda to pick up lunch at 
Burger King—until guests started ar- 
riving for dinner. “He loves games 
that involve problem solving,” Buf- 
fett says. “I showed him a set of four 
dice with numbers arranged in a 
complex way so that any one of them 
would on average beat one of the 
others. He was one of three people I 
ever showed them to who figured 
this out and saw the way to win was to make 
me choose first which one I'd roll.” (For 
math buffs: the dice were nontransitive. 
One of the others who figured it out was the 
logician Saul Kripke.) 

Their relationship is not financial. Buf- 
fett, who does not invest in technology 
stocks, bought 100 shares of Microsoft just 
as a curiosity back when he met Gates (“I 
wish I'd bought more,” he laughs), and 
Gates describes his investment with Buf- 
fett as “only” about $10 million (“I wish I’d 
invested more,” he likewise jokes). But 
Gates shares Buffett's interest in the media 
world and even likes to joke that he has 
created a digital encyclopedia called En- 
carta that now outsells World Book, which 





is controlled by Buffett. So far Microsoft 
has mainly treated content as something 
that its software managers can create from 
scratch. But given the relative cheapness of 
some media stocks compared with that of 
Microsoft, Gates may someday look for 
some big acquisitions (he was in serious 
talks about taking a $2 billion stake in CNN 
before Time Warner merged with Turner 
Communications), and Buffett would be a 
useful partner. 

Another of Gates’ vacation companions 
is Ann Winblad, the software entrepreneur 
and venture capitalist he dated during the 
1980s. They met in 1984 at a Ben Rosen- 
Esther Dyson computer conference and 





BILLIONAIRE BOYS’ CLUB 


Warren Buffett, now merely the second richest 
American, has become a jovial pal. They travel 
the world together, play marathon bridge games 


and share an interest in media 


started going on “virtual dates” by driving 
to the same movie at the same time in dif- 
ferent cities and discussing it on their cell 
phones. For a few years she even persuad- 
ed him to stop eating meat, an experiment 
he has since resolutely abandoned. 

They were kindred minds as well as 
spirits. On a vacation to Brazil, he took 
James Watson’s 1,100-page textbook, Mol- 
ecular Biology of the Gene, and they stud- 
ied bioengineering together. On another 
vacation, to a Santa Barbara, California, 
ranch, she took tapes of Richard Feyn- 
man’s lectures at Cornell, and they studied 
physics. And on a larger excursion with 
friends to central Africa, which ended at 
some beach cottages on an island off Zan- 








zibar, among their companions was an- 
thropologist Donald Johanson, known for 
his work on the human ancestor Lucy, who 
helped teach them about human evolution. 
In the evenirigs on each trip they would go 
to the beach with four or five other couples 
for bonfires, Hood Canal-style games and 
a tradition they called the sing-down, 
where each team is given a word and has to 
come up with songs that feature it. Win- 
blad remembers Gates disappearing on a 
dark beach after his group had been given 
the word sea, and then slowly emerging 
from the mist singing a high-pitched solo of 
Puff, the Magic Dragon. 

They broke up in 1987, partly because 
Winblad, five years older, was more 
ready for marriage. But they remain 
close friends. “When I was off on my 
own thinking about marrying 
Melinda,” Gates says, “I called Ann 
and asked for her approval.” She 
gave it. “I said she’d be a good match 
for him because she had intellectual 
stamina.” Even now, Gates has an 
arrangement with his wife that he 
and Winblad can keep one vacation 
tradition alive. Every spring, as they 
have for more than a decade, Gates 
spends a long weekend with Win- 
blad at her beach cottage on the 
Outer Banks of North Carolina, 
where they ride dune buggies, 
hang-glide and walk on the beach. 
“We can play putt-putt while dis- 
cussing biotechnology,” Gates says. 
Winblad puts it more grandly. “We 
share our thoughts about the world 
and ourselves,” she says. “And we 
marvel about how, as two young 
overachievers, we began a great ad- 
venture on the fringes of a little- 
known industry and it landed us at 
the center of an amazing universe.” 

After a recent whirl of travel that 
included a speech in Las Vegas and 
a meeting in Switzerland, Gates de- 
toured to a secluded resort in New 
York’s Adirondacks to spend a weekend 
with Melinda and Jennifer. There they 
played with 1,000-piece jigsaw puzzles 
from a craftsman in Vermont who makes 
them for customers like Gates. Melinda has 
helped broaden her husband. Instead of 
studying biotechnology together, they find 
time to take singing lessons. 

Gates is ambivalent about his celebrity. 
Although he believes that fame tends to be 
“very corrupting,” he is comfortable as a 
public figure and as the personification of 
the company he built. Like Buffett, he re- 
mains unaffected, wandering Manhattan 
and Seattle without an entourage or driver. 
Nestled into a banquette one Sunday night 
at 44, a fashionable Manhattan restaurant, 
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Have you seen me sweat? | must lose 10 Ibs a game. And from what | hear, 
it’s not just about losing water. it’s about nutrients. That's why | drink milk. 2%. 
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he is talking volubly when another diner 
approaches. Gates pulls inward, used to 
people who want his autograph or to share 
some notion about computers. But the din- 
er doesn’t recognize him and instead asks 
him to keep his voice down. Gates apolo- 
gizes sheepishly. He seems pleased to be 
regarded as a boyish cutup rather than a 
celebrity. 


THE PHONE IN GATES’ OFFICE ALMOST NEV- 
er rings. Nor do phones seem to ring much 
anywhere on the suburban Microsoft 
“campus,” a cluster of 35 low-rise build- 
ings, lawns, white pines and court- 
yards that resemble those of a state 
polytechnic college. Gates runs his 
company mainly through three 
methods: he bats out a hundred or 
more E-mail messages a day (and 
night), often chuckling as he dis- 
patches them; he meets every 
month or so with a top management 
group that is still informally known 
as the boop (Bill and the Office of 
the President); and most important, 
taking up 70% of his schedule by his 
own calculation, he holds two or 
three small review meetings a day 
with a procession of teams working 
on the company’s various products. 

There is a relaxed, nonhierar- 
chical atmosphere as the seven 
young managers of the “Webpvp” 
group, all in the standard winter 
uniform of khakis and flannel shirts, 
gather in a windowless conference 
room near Gates’ office. They have 
been working for almost a year on a 
digital videodisc intended to pro- 
vide content along with Web brows- 
ing for television sets, and he wants 
to review their progress before leav- 
ing for Japan, where he will meet 
with such potential partners as 
Toshiba. 

Craig Mundy, the veteran Microsoft 
exec who oversees all noncomputer con- 
sumer products, lets the younger team 
members lead the discussion. Gates quick- 
ly flips ahead through the deck of papers 
and within minutes has the gist of their re- 
port. He starts rocking, peppering them 
with questions that segue from the politics 
of their potential partners, the details of the 
technology, the potential competition and 
the broad strategy. The answers are crisp, 
even as Gates drills down into arcane de- 
tails. No one seems to be showing off or 
competing for attention, but neither do any 
hesitate to speak up or challenge Gates. To 
a man (and they all are), they rock when 
they think. 


“Does this allow scripting in HTML?” he 
asks, referring to the authoring language 
used to create Websites. They explain how. 
He challenges them about why it requires 
four megabytes of memory. They explain; 
he drills down more; they finally prevail. 
There is an intense discussion of layers, sec- 
tors, modes, error corrections and MPEG-2 
video-compression standards. “Our basic 
strategy must be processor agnostic,” Gates 
decrees. Everyone nods. Then he shifts 
without missing a beat to corporate tactics. 
“Are we going to get Philips and other man- 
ufacturers and the moviemakers to agree 
on a standard?” We'll get to that in a 
minute, he’s told. He wants to get to it now. 





DIFFERENT STROKES 


Golfing on Martha’s Vineyard, the President 
tried his legendary emotional-bonding skills on 
Gates, discussing the deaths of their mothers. 


But intellectually, he didn’t engage 


There is a rapid discussion of the internal 
politics of Philips, Sony, Time Warner (the 
corporate parent of this magazine), Mat- 
sushita and Toshiba, along with their re- 
spective Hollywood alliances. 

Gates doesn’t address anyone by name, 
hand out praise or stroke any egos. But he 
listens intently, democratically. His fa- 


mous temper is in check, even when he | 


disagrees with someone's analysis of the 
DvD’s capability to handle something 
called layering. “Educate me on that,” he 
says in challenging the analysis, and after a 
minute or so cuts off the discussion by say- 
ing, “Send me the specs.” 

Gates does not hide his cutthroat in- 
stincts. “The competitive landscape here is 
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strange, ranging from Navio to even 
WebTV,” he says. He is particularly fo- 
cused on Navio, a consumer-software con- 
sortium recently launched by Netscape 
and others designed to make sure that 
Windows and Windows CE (its consumer- 
electronics cousin) do not become the 
standard for interactive television and 
game machines. “I want to put something 
in our product that’s hard for Navio to do. 
What are their plans?” The group admits 
that their intelligence on Navio is poor. 
Gates rocks harder. “You have to pick 
someone in your group,” he tells Mundy, 
“whose task it is to track Navio full time. 
They're the ones I worry about. Sega is an 
investor. They may be willing to 
- feed us info.” Then he moves on to 
other competitors. “What about the 
Planet TV guys?” Mundy explains 
that they are focusing on video 
games, “a platform we haven't pri- 
oritized.” Gates counters: “We can 
work with them now, but they have 
other ambitions. So we'll be com- 
petitive with them down the line.” 

Though the videodisc is not at 
the core of Microsoft’s business, this 
is a competition Gates plans to win. 
The group argues that the $10-per- 
unit royalty is too low. “Why charge 
more?” he asks. They explain that it 
will be hard to make a profit at $10, 
given what they are putting in. 
Gates turns stern. They are missing 
the big picture. “Our whole rela- 
tionship with the consumer- 
electronic guys hangs in the bal- 
ance,” he declares. “We can get 
wiped.” Only the paranoid survive. 
“The strategic goal here is getting 
Windows CE standards into every 
device we can. We don’t have to 
make money over the next few 
years. We didn’t make money on 
MS-DOS in its first release. If you can 
get into this market at $10, take it.” 
They nod. 
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HIS MOTHER MAY HAVE COME TO TERMS 
with this competitive intensity, but much of 
the computer world has not. There are 


| Websites dedicated to reviling him, law 


firms focused on foiling him and former 
friends who sputter at the mention of his 
name. Companies such as Netscape, Oracle 
and Sun Microsystems publicly make 
thwarting his “plan for world domination” 
into a holy crusade. 

The criticism is not just that he is suc- 
cessful but that he has tried to leverage, 
unfairly and perhaps illegally, Microsoft's 
near monopoly in desktop operating sys- 
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tems in ways that would let him dominate 
everything from word processing and 
spreadsheets to Web browsers and con- 
tent. The company is integrating its Inter- 
net Explorer browser and Microsoft Net- 
work content into its Windows operating 
system, a process that will culminate with 
the “Active Desktop” planned for Win- 
dows 97, due out in a few months. Critics 
see a pattern of Microsoft’s playing hard- 
ball to make life difficult for competing 
operating systems and applications: Mi- 
crosoft Word has been buggy on Macin- 
tosh operating systems, users have found it 
tricky to make Netscape their default 
browser when going back and forth from 
Windows to the Microsoft Network, and 
application developers have complained 
that they don’t get the full specs for new re- 
leases of Windows as quickly as Micro- 
soft’s own developers do. 

“They are trying to use an existing mo- 
nopoly to retard introduction of new tech- 
nology,” says Gary Reback, the Silicon Val- 
ley antitrust lawyer representing Netscape 
and other Microsoft competitors. The 
stakes are much higher than whose Web 
browser wins. Netscape is enhancing its 
browser to serve as a platform to run appli- 
cations. “In other words,” says Reback, “if 
Netscape is successful, you won't need 
Windows or a Microsoft operating system 
anymore.” On the other hand, if Microsoft 
is allowed to embed its Web browser into 
its operating system in a manner that 
maintains its monopoly, Reback warns, 
“where will it stop? They'll go on to bundle 
in content, their Microsoft Network, finan- 
cial transactions, travel services, every- 
thing. They have a game plan to monopo- 
lize every market they touch.” 

Gates makes no apologies. “Any oper- 
ating system without a browser is going to 
be f. out of business,” he says. “Should 
we improve our product, or go out of busi- 
ness?” Later, on his trip to Japan, he re- 
turns to the subject in a two-page E-mail. 
“Customers are benefiting here in the 
same way they benefited from graphical 
interfaces, multitasking, compressions and 
dozens of other things,” he writes. “If im- 
proving a product based on customer input 
is willful maintenance of trying to stay in 
business and not have Netscape turn their 
browser into the most popular operating 
system, then I think that is what we are 
supposed to do.” 

Though the stakes are clear, the law 
(which was developed in the era of railway 
barons) is not. After deadlocking, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in 1993 surren- 
dered jurisdiction over Microsoft to the 
Justice Department. Frc Commissioner 
Christine Varney, an expert in the field, 
says it’s hard to apply antitrust law in a flu- 
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id situation. “My concern is with the law’s 
ability to keep pace with market conditions 
in fields that change so rapidly,” she says. 
“Once it’s clear a practice is anticompeti- 
tive, the issue may already be moot.” 

Longtime competitors raise a more 
philosophical issue about Gates: his in- 
tensely competitive approach has poi- 
soned the collaborative hacker ethos of 
the early days of personal computing. In 
his book Startup, Jerry Kaplan describes 
creating a handwriting-based system. 
Gates was initially friendly, he writes, and 
Kaplan trusted him with his 
plans, but he eventually felt 
betrayed when Gates an- 
nounced a similar, compet- 
ing product. Rob Glaser, a 
former Microsoft executive 
who now runs the company 
that makes RealAudio, an In- 
ternet sound system, is an 
admirer who compliments 
Gates on his vision. But, he 
adds, Gates is “pretty relent- 
less. He’s Darwinian. He 
doesn’t look for win-win situ- 
ations with others, but for 
ways to make others lose. 
Success is defined as flatten- 
ing the competition, not cre- 
ating excellence.” When he 
was at Microsoft, for exam- 
ple, Glaser says the “atmos- 
phere was like a Machiavel- 
lian poker game where you'd 
hide things even if it would 
blindside people you were 
supposed to be working 
with.” 

It comes down to the 
same traits that his psychol- 
ogist noted when Gates was 
in sixth grade. “In Bill's 
eyes,” says Glaser, “he’s still 
a kid with a startup who's 
afraid he'll go out of business if he lets 
anyone compete.” Esther Dyson, whose 
newsletter and conferences make her one 
of the industry's fabled gurus, is another 
longtime friend and admirer who shares 
such qualms. “He never really grew up in 
terms of social responsibility and relation- 
ships with other people,” she says. “He’s 
brilliant but still childlike. He can be a 
fun companion, but he can lack human 
empathy.” 


“IF WE WEREN’T SO RUTHLESS, WE’D BE 
making more creative software? We'd 
rather kill a competitor than grow the mar- 
ket?!?” Gates is pacing around his office, 
sarcastically repeating the charges against 


him. “Those are clear lies,” he says coldly. 
“Who grew this market? We did. Who sur- 
vived companies like IBM, 10 times our 


| size, taking us on?” He ticks off the names 





of his rivals at Oracle, Sun, Lotus, Netscape 
in an impersonal way. “They're every bit as 
competitive as I am.” 

“We win because we hire the smartest 
people. We improve our products based 
on feedback, until they're the best. We 
have retreats each year where we think 
about where the world is heading.” He 
won't even cop a plea to the charge that 





Microsoft tends to react to competitors’ 
ideas—the graphical interface of Apple, 
the Web browser of Netscape—more than 
it blazes new trails of its own. “Graphical 
interfaces were done first at Xerox, not 
Apple. We bet on them early on, which is 
why Microsoft Office applications became 
the best.” 

Gates is enjoying this. Intellectual 
challenges are fun. Games are fun. Puz- 
zles are fun. Working with smart people is 
superfun. Others may see him as ruthless, 
cold or brutal; but for him the competition 
is like a sport, a blood sport perhaps, but 
one played with the same relish as the 
summer games at Hood Canal. He 
sprawls on a couch, uncoils and pops open 
a Fresca. Though rarely attempting the 


| social warmth of his mother (he doesn’t 
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actually offer me a Fresca but acquiesces 
when I ask), Gates has an intensity and 
enthusiasm that can be engaging, even 
charming. He takes a piece of paper and 
draws the matrix of strategies he faced 
when creating applications to compete 
with WordPerfect and Lotus. See what an 
exciting puzzle it was? His language is 
boyish rather than belligerent. The right 
stuff is “really neat” and “supercool” and 
“hardcore,” while bad strategies are 
“crummy” and “really dumb” and “ran- 
dom to the max.” 





lee 


A PRODUCT 


His office is rather modest, sparsely 
decorated and filled with standard-issue 
furniture. The biggest piece of art is a huge 
photo of a Pentium processor chip. There 
are smaller pictures of Einstein, Leonardo 
da Vinci and Henry Ford, though he ad- 
mits that he has little admiration for the lat- 
ter. The few personal pictures include one 
of the original dozen Microsoft employees 
(most with scruffy beards, except him), one 
of Ann Winblad on a trip to Germany, and 








WITH SOUL 
He believes that we'll someday be able to replicate 
intelligence and emotions in a machine. But he 
admits the joy of raising daughter Jennifer 
“goes beyond analytic description” 





one with Melinda and nine friends on a 
1995 vacation to Indonesia. There are no 
pictures of Jennifer displayed, but he pulls 
a snapshot out of his desk showing him 
proudly cradling her. 

He hopes to be running Microsoft for 
another 10 years, he says, then promises to 
focus as intensely on giving his money away. 
He says he plans to leave his children about 
$10 million each. “He will spend time, at 
some point, thinking about the impact his 
philanthropy can have,” Buffett says. “He is 
too imaginative to just do conventional 
gifts.” Already he’s given 
$34 million to the Universi- 
ty of Washington, partly to 
fund a chair for human 
genome-project researcher 
Leroy Hood; $15 million 
(along with $10 million 
from Ballmer) for a new 
computer center at Har- 
vard; and $6 million to 
Stanford. An additional 
$200 million is in a founda- 
tion run by his father, and 
he has talked about taking 
over personally the funding 
of Microsoft's program to 
provide computers to in- 
ner-city libraries, to which 
he’s donated $3 million in 
book royalties. “I've been 
pushing him gently to think 
more about philanthropy,” 
his father says. “I think his 
charitable interests _ will 
run, as they do now, to 
schools and libraries.” 

Asked about his re- 
grets, Gates talks about not 
getting a Microsoft E-mail 
application to the market 
quickly enough. “We were 
too busy, and at a retreat 
where I wrote our next pri- 
orities on a board, every- 
one said I had to take one 
off, so we took off E-mail.” 

It is hard to get him to 
delve more personally. But 
especially since Jennifer's 
birth, friends say, he has be- 
gun to reflect more on his 
life and what he might end up contributing. 
He speaks of the promise of computing, not 
just in business terms but in social ones. 
“Everyone starts out really capable,” he 
says. “But as you grow and turn curious, ei- 
ther you get positive feedback by finding an- 





the next step rather than hitting a wall 
where people stop giving them information 
or tell them to stop asking questions.” 

He has also become less enamored 
with pure intelligence. “I don’t think that 
LQ. is as fungible as I used to,” he says. “To 
succeed, you also have to know how to 
make choices and how to think more 
broadly.” 

So has family life dulled Gates’ intensi- 
ty? “Well, predictably, he’s pumped and 
focused on Jennifer,” says Ballmer. “He 
showed a picture of her at our last sales 
conference and joked that there was some- 
thing other than Netscape keeping him 
awake at nights. He may be a bit less ex- 
hausting and a bit more civil. But he still 
pushes as hard, still keeps score.” Gates 
likes repeating Michael Jordan’s mantra— 
“They think I’m through, they think I'm 
through”—and the one Intel’s ceo Andrew 
Grove used as a book title, “Only the para- 
noid survive.” As Ballmer says, “He still 
feels he must run scared.” Gates puts an- 
other spin on it: “I still feel this is superfun.” 

And what about his feeling that there 
is nothing unique about the human mind, 
that intelligence can someday be replicat- 
ed in binary code? Has watching a daugh- 
ter learn to smile at a father’s face 
changed that at all? At our last meeting, 
these questions don’t seem to engage him. 
As I wander out of his office, he offers 
none of life’s standard see-you-again- 
someday pleasantries, but he agrees that I 
should feel free to E-mail him. So I pose 
the questions, along with some more 
mundane technical ones, in a message a 
few days later. Answers to the tech issues 
come promptly. But he ignores the philo- 
sophical ones. Finally, weeks later, a note 
pops up in my mailbox, dispatched from 
storm-swept Seattle: 

“Analytically, I would say nature has 
done a good job making child raising more 
pleasure than pain, since that is necessary 
for a species to survive. But the experience 
goes beyond analytic description ... Evolu- 
tion is many orders of magnitude ahead of 
mankind today in creating a complex sys- 
tem. I don’t think it’s irreconcilable to say 
we will understand the human mind some- 
day and explain it in software-like terms, 
and also to say it is a creation that shouldn’t 
be compared to software. Religion has 
come around to the view that even things 
that can be explained scientifically can 


| have an underlying purpose that goes be- 


yond the science. Even though I am not re- 
ligious, the amazement and wonder I have 


swers or you don’t, and then this incredible | about the human mind is closer to religious 
potential you have is discouraged. I was | awe than dispassionate analysis.” a 


lucky. I always had a family and resources to 
get more and more answers. Digital tools 
will allow a lot more people to keep going 





For more information, see our Web report 
at time.com/gates 
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THE IDEA BEHIND THE CHAIN 
of stores known as Incredible 
Universe was simple: bigger 
is better, and much bigger is 
much better. In the past four 
years, these “gigastores” 
have sprouted up in the 
American exurban_land- 
scape, each boasting five 
football fields of retail space 
crammed with just about 
everything that could re- 
motely be interpreted as 
“electronic.” 

Perhaps the managers at 
Tandy Corp., based in Fort 
Worth, Texas, should have 
heeded another aphorism: 


HOW SWEET IT IS: Odak, 
right, with Jerry and Ben 


High-Caliber Help 
For Ben & Jerry's 


FORGET CHERRY GARCIA, 
Chunky Monkey and Rain- | 
forest Crunch. The next hot 
new flavor at Ben & Jerry’s 
Homemade could be called | | 
Lock-’n’-Load Rocky Road. | | 
The quirky maker of super- 
premium ice cream began the 
new year by scooping up gun- 
industry executive Perry Odak 
to fill a two-month vacancy as 
its new CEO. Odak most re- 
cently was chief operating of- 
ficer of U.S. Repeating Arms 
Co., the maker of Winchester 
rifles, and he brings 25 years 
of consumer-marketing savvy 
to Ben & Jerry's (est. 1996 
sales: $175 million), which 
could sorely use some execu- 
tive firepower. 

Despite a cult following, 
Ben & Jerry's ice-cream busi- 
ness has been flat in the fat- 
free 1990s. Odak will take out 
a salary of $300,000 a year to 
dream up new products and 
turn the management team | 
into what he calls “a well- 
oiled machine.” It remains to 
be seen how well his ap- 
proach will meld with a com- 
pany whose Peace Pops bars 
help support causes like gun 
control. But investors foresaw 
more bang for their bucks: 





ARE YOU READY FOR THE NEXT 
Big Geek Thing? The star at- 
traction of this week’s Con- 
sumer Electronics Show, the 
annual Las Vegas-based 
Woodstock of high-tech hype, 


promised, long-delayed digi- 
tal video discs. The gleaming 
5-in. CD look-alikes can car- 
ry up to 20 times more data 
than their CD-ROM 
forebears and pro- 
vide the most ad- 
vanced audio and 
video experiences 


Ben & Jerry's stock closed at | yet offered to 
humankind. 


$12.75 a share on Friday, up | 
$1.38 for the week. 


BY BERNARD BAUMOHL 
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Say Hello (Finally) to Digital Video 


will surely be those long- | 





More than 20 THE PLAYER: Toshiba’s contender in the DVD derby 






BLACK HOLE: Behemoths like this Dallas store will be no more 


the 
some $230 million and com- 


the bigger they come, the stores’ losses, totaled 
| harder they fall. That de- 
scribes roughly what hap- 
pened last week when Tandy, 
which also owns Radio Shack 
and Computer City, ac- 
knowledged that Incredible 
Universe was really an in- 
credible flop and pulled the 
plug on the entire 17-store 
operation. The closings, plus 


Play ItAgain, Starbucks 


FIND YOURSELF TAPPING YOUR TOES TO BACK- 
ground tunes while you shop? Don't think retail- 
ers haven't noticed. Catering to customers’ mu- 
sical tastes, retailers from Au Bon Pain to Pottery 
Barn to Polo Ralph Lauren are putting out their 
own CDs and cassettes, Starbucks’ Blending the 
Blues sold some 50,000 CDs in two months, and 
five classical recordings for Victoria's Secret have 
sold more than 1 million copies each. The big 
buyers are baby boomers turned off by music 
stores. Maybe Virgin and Tower ought to offer 
café lattes and lingerie. 





pletely wiped out Tandy’s 
profits for 1996. “Maybe,” 
says retail analyst Lynn Det- 
rick of Williams MacKay Jor- 
dan & Co. of Houston, “this 
does suggest that you can 
take it too far, that stores can 
be too big and inconvenient.” 
What an incredible thought. 





bandwagon and release their 
movies on the untested new 
format. Dvp's raison d’étre, 
after all, is to send vus tapes 
and laser discs, the studios’ 
cash cows, the way of all 
eight-tracks. This week's 


hardware manufacturers 
plan to release the first gen- 
eration of pvp players this 
spring (probable asking 
price: $500 to $1,000), and 
computer makers are scram- 
bling to produce new PCs 
equipped to play DVD-ROMs. 
What’s less clear is how 
quickly Hollywood studios 
will clamber aboard the pvp 


blizzard of pvp-themed press 
releases at the Las Vegas 
show should help reveal how 
quickly the new kid on the 
block might become the latest 
digital-era blockbuster. 
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A SIMPLE vet ACCURATE 


DEMONSTRATION OF HOW C)UR 


ANTI-THEFT KEY works. 



















there’s a CAR PROTECTION device whose bite is worse than its bark 


I inally, 





Ford Motor Company engineers have developed what’s being hailed as one of the 
most powerful ANTI-THEFT inventions ever. A remarkable computer chip that’s 
I I I 


embedded in the key. This chip sends a distinct ELECTRONIC SIGNAL directly 





to the car's engine before it will ever start. You see, at FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 








we're not only committed to building the best quality cars and trucks in the 





WORLD but also to making absolutely 





sure our CUSTOMERS keep them 


Because we believe your car should always be there for you. Like a best friend 
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TO DIE? 


The Supreme Court weighs an issue 
that may prove to be as contentious— 
and ethically murky—as abortion rights 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


HATEVER ONE rHINKS 
about the Supreme Court's 
landmark Roe v. Wade de 
cision of 1973, there can 
be little doubt of its judi 
At the 


abortion issue 


cial aggressiveness 
time, the 
although hardly unsung, 
had been debated fully in only a few state 
legislatures. By grabbing locating 
a previously unspecified right to abortion in 
the Constitution and telling the states to re- 
spect that right, the Justices effectively de- 
fined the and pre-empted a legisla- 
tive solution. The result: the 
stuck particularizing its position for the 
next 20 years 

The last set of jurists one would expect 
to emulate that bravura act is the current 
cautious Rehnquist panel. Yet last fall, with 
apparent gusto, it took on an explosive 
ethical that 
many of the same parties as abortion—and 
which has yet to be completely hashed out 
This Wednesday the 
arguments on two right-to- 





the case 


issue 


court was 


moral and issue energizes 


by elected officials 
court will hear 
die cases, Vacco v. Quill and Washington v 
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Glucksberg. If they wish to, the Justices can 
take the opportunity, as suggested by as- 
sisted-suicide proponent Timothy Quill, to 
“establish landmarks” for tackling the con 
troversy. Or, perhaps more prudently, they 
will find a way to fudge it. 

The issue—whether doctors, forsaking 
the Hippocratic oath, should be allowed to 
prescribe lethal doses of medication or ac- 
tively help mortally ill patients end their 
lives—has been moving toward center stage 
at least 1990, when the court, in 
Cruzan v. Missouri Department of Health, 
established a patient’s right to be taken off 
life support. In 1991, Quill, a New York 
physician, wrote in a medical journal about 
suicide. Meanwhile, retired 
Michigan pathologist Jack Kevorkian be 
gan a string of assisted or supervised deaths 
that now stands at 46. Three times Michi 
gan authorities charged Kevorkian with 
murder, and thrice juries cleared him. Ore- 
gon voters seemed of similar mind when, in 
1994, they passed a referendum allowing 
assisted suicide, and a nationwide 
poll in April showed that a 75% majority fa- 
vored doctors to end the lives of 
the terminally ill. 
have batted down Oregon-like initiatives 


since 


assisting a 


Gallup 
allowing 


Yet several other states 
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The high court will deliver its opinion 
on a pair of federal appeals-court decisions 
supporting the practice. Last spring Ninth 
Circuit Judge Stephen Reinhardt wrote a 
fire-breathing opinion to overturn Wash 
ington’s assisted-suicide ban on behalf of 
three plaintiffs who had already died natu 
rally. Choosing a dignified death 
hardt asserted a constitutional right 
under the 14th Amendment's due-process 
protection of personal liberties and the 
principle of privacy defined in the court’s 
abortion rulings: “A competent, terminally 
ill adult” should not be forced to endure “a 
childlike state of helplessness, diapered 
sedated, incompetent.” 

A month later, a panel of the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals voided a similar 
New York law, although less emphatically 
The Second Circuit found no “cognizable” 
right to die in the Constitution, but ruled 
the current state of affairs unfair under the 
Equal Protection clause. If someone on life 
support can have a doctor kill him or her 
(by pulling a plug), the court reasoned, why 
deny the service to a terminally ill patient 
not attached to a machine? The high court 
will review the two cases together. 

There are inarguably some for whom a 


Rein- 
was 




























































MAKING THE CASE Quill, left, 
was one of the first to admit 
assisting a suicide; Tribe and 
Tucker, above, will argue that 
it should be legal 





Roe-style affirmation of a suicide liberty 
would seem a blessing. They are described 
eloquently in books by Quill (who is also 
party to the Second Circuit case) and 
right-to-die crusader Betty Rollin and in 
Judge Reinhardt’s opinion. He tells of a 
34-year-old lymphoma patient in excruci- 
ating pain who jumped from a Seattle 
bridge when denied his physician’s help to 
die, and of an 84-year-old who, to spare his 
family criminal charges, went alone into 
his basement and blew out his brains with 
a shotgun. 

Since the high court took the cases, 
however, scores of organi- 
zations have filed amicus 
briefs, many cautioning 
against letting tales of indi- 
vidual anguish obscure im- 
portant principles. Conser- 
vative religious groups, 
ranging from Southern Bap- 
tists to Orthodox Jews to 
Muslims, stress that life is 
God's alone to give and 
take. (In fact, several liberal 
denominations that took 
the opposing “choice” side 
in the abortion wars have 


| will not give 
poison to anyone, 
though asked 
to do so, nor will 


| suggest such 
a plan. 


OATH OF HIPPOCRATES, 
Greece, circa 400 B.C. 





decided to sit this case out.) Some doctors’ 
groups stress that would-be suicides would 
reconsider if American medicine used 
drugs more liberally for pain management. 

But the most compelling arguments 
warn that approving assisted suicide would 
set off an inexorable, countrywide slide to- 
ward euthanasia—and the transformation 
of the bedside angel of medical mercy into 
an agent of corporation-encouraged death. 
New York Attorney General Dennis Vacco, 
who will defend his state’s law before the 
court, will argue the difference, “logically, 
legally and historically,” between with- 
drawal of treatment and ac- 
tive suicide assistance. If 
the latter shifts from a 
crime to a liberty, he says, 
“we have the prospect of 
managed-care —_ organiza- 
tions saying it’s cheaper to 
pay for assisted suicide than 
to pay for treatment or life- 
sustaining devices.” Fifty- 
three groups of health pro- 
fessionals have signed an 
American Medical Associa- 
tion brief supporting the 
suicide bans. Some of them 
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2| cite a government report from the Nether- 
| lands, where assisted suicide is common- 





place but heavily regulated, listing 1,000 


| cases in 1990 in which lives were terminat- 


ed without a specific request (how many of 
those involved ethically troubling circum- 
stances was unspecified). 

Laurence Tribe, the Harvard law pro- 
fessor who, along with Seattle attorney 
Kathryn Tucker, will argue against the 
bans before the court, replies, “I am wor- 
ried about abuse [of assisted suicide]. I 
don’t want people to be pressured, and I 
don’t want the right to become a duty. But 
I’m convinced the worst thing we can do, if 
we're worried about that danger and the 
slippery slopes, is to act like ostriches and 
ignore the way we withdraw feeding tubes 
or apply terminal sedation.” Polls indicate 
that a fifth of all doctors and nurses have ac- 
tively helped end a patient's life; there is no 
knowing how many families take the mat- 
ter into their own hands with greater or 
lesser efficacy. “The only way to shrink the 
lawless zone and to reduce the ghoulish 
lone rangers with their death machines,” 
Tribe maintains, “is to go our way.” Re- 
treating from Reinhardt’s sweeping affir- 
mation, Tribe says he will seek to establish 
a “limited constitutional principle” sup- 
porting regulated practice. 

Even this, apparently, is too much for 
the Clinton Administration. Last Novem- 
ber, Solicitor General Walter Dellinger 
filed two briefs supporting the state bans. 
Besides the fact that the President spoke 
out against assisted suicide during his 1992 
campaign, the Justice Department may be 
worried that Reinhardt’s linking of the right 
to die to abortion rights gave the high court 
a new opportunity to undermine Roe. 

Indeed, most court watchers find it 
hard to believe that the current crop of Jus- 
tices has called up the two cases in order to 
sustain Reinhardt. University of Chicago 
law professor Cass Sunsteen predicts that 
the Justices will reverse the appellate 
courts and leave the question up to the 
states, at least for now. A.E. Dick Howard, 
a constitutional expert at the University of 
Virginia, noting the court’s recent frag- 
mentation on issues of privacy and autono- 
my, predicts a “murky, inarticulate deci- 
sion likely to be very imprecise about the 
bounds of one’s right to end one’s life.” 

But expressing a sentiment held by 
many regarding this case, he adds, “That 
might not be too bad. When issues like this 
are still taking shape, the political and eth- 
ical and religious aspects are so elusive, 
perhaps the law ought to be slow in pro- 
viding the final answer.” —Reported by Elaine 
Lafferty/Los Angeles, Viveca Novak/Washington 
and Richard N. Ostling/New York 
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Jack E. White 


Ebonics According to Buckwheat 


A new furor over Black English provokes some stereotypical thinking 


COULDN’T MAKE UP MY MIND ABOUT THE OAKLAND, 

California, school board’s decision last month to certify 

Ebonics as an official language for black folks, so I de- 

cided to consult the experts. I put in a call to the Home 
for Retired Racial Stereotypes in a black section of Holly- 
wood. The Kingfish answered. “Holy mack’rul dere, Andy, 
somebody wants to talk "bout dis ere Ebonics. Could you 
or Tonto tell Buckwheat come to da phone? He de resident 
expert.” 

“Here I is,” squeaked the famous Our Gang character 
a few moments later, before dropping into a baritone so 
deep I thought it was James Ear! Jones. “Farina, Stymie 
and I only spoke that way in the movies because white peo- 
ple wrote the scripts,” Buck- 
wheat explained. “Our par- 
ents and teachers would 
never let us get away with 
speaking anything but proper 
English when we weren't 
working. The Kingfish usual- 
ly speaks properly too, but 
he’s hoping that since Black 
English is back in vogue, he 
can make a comeback.” 

Trying to conceal my 
amazement, I asked what 
Buckwheat thought of Ebon- 
ics. “In my opinion,” he 
replied, “the entire contro- 
versy could have been avoid- 
ed easily if the Oakland 
school board knew how to 
speak better English. They 
had the right idea, after all. It makes perfect sense to help 
teachers understand that youngsters from underclass 
neighborhoods speak differently from other Americans 
and that their distinctive speech patterns don’t mean the 
kids are stupid.” He continued, “In fact, school systems in 
California and other states have been using this idea since 
the 1970s, when some scholars concluded that Black Eng- 
lish is a distinct language with its own grammatical rules. 
Since more than half the black students in Oakland drop 
out before they finish high school, officials have to do 
something. If you can’t hook them on phonics, it’s certain- 
ly worth trying to hook them on Ebonics.” 

He paused briefly to gather his thoughts. “But that 
common-sense message got lost because the school board 
wrapped it up in so much Afrocentric jargon and education- 
speak that people thought the board was trying to dumb 
down the curriculum by teaching bad grammar and syntax. 
There was enough mangled phraseology in its resolution to 
make 16 episodes of Martin. But wait, let me get the King- 
fish in on this. He’s an expert on malapropisms.” 

The Kingfish came back on the line. “Dat’s right, 
Brother White. When I perused the resolution from de 
school board, I thought somebody had made a typo- 


" 





The Rev. Jesse Jackson slammed Ebonics, then reconsidered 


girraffical error. Take dis “ere sentence, which I quotes 
verbitim: ‘Studies have also demonstrated that African 
Language Systems are genetically based and not a dialect 
of English.’ Up on Lennox Avenue, dat means dat black 
children can’t speak properly because of dere heredity. It 
sound like one of my schemes for trickin’ Andy out of his 
money.” 

“Quite so,” Buckwheat chimed in. “Why would anyone 
throw around highfalutin’ phrases like ‘Pan African Com- 
munications Behaviors’ unless they were trying to bam- 
boozle the government into financing a bilingual education 
program for ghetto kids?” 

“But somebody done peeped dere hole card,” said the 
Kingfish. “The Clinton Admin- 
istration said no way dey 
would fund a bilingual Ebonics 
program, and Maya Angelou 
and Jesse Jackson got all bent 
out of shape too. So the school 
board issued a statement sayin’ 
dey wasn’t settin’ up a bilin- 
gual program, jist trying to 
he’p the kids learn standard 
English. But den dey puts in a 
paragirraffe dat convinced me 
dat the school board needs 
some he’p with its own Eng- 
lish.” He read, “‘In the clause 
African Language Systems are 
genetically based and not a di- 
alect of English, the term ge- 
netically based is used accord- 
ing to the standard dictionary 
definition of has its origins in. It is not used to refer to human 
biology.’ Say what? Next thing you know, dese folks be 
claimin’ your IQ goes up if you has more melanin.” 

“You're right, but don’t paint all Afrocentrics with the 
same brush,” Buckwheat cautioned. “Some of them make 
the sensible point that black speech patterns are, to a 
degree, influenced by our African roots. That never stopped 
orators like Frederick 
Douglass, Martin 
Luther King Jr. 
and even some 
of the young 
rappers from 
speaking English 
far better than 
most white folks do. And 
don’t forget that American English has 
been enriched by words with African 
origins, like gumbo, banjo, zombie 
and jazz.” 

“Dis ‘ere fuss reminds me of 
one of dose words,” said Kingfish. 
“Mumbo jumbo.” = 
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@&%, Plymouth Voyager $L7,8-15" (Nicely equipped). The automo- 
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tive experts recently recognized Voyager as an outstanding value. ce with 
$1,250 in package values, including air conditioning, seven-passenger seating 
and more at no extra charge, it's easy to see why we are tooting our own horn. For more 
information on Plymouth Voyager and the rest of the Plymouth lineup, get on the horn 


and give us a call at 1-800-PLYMOUTH or stop by our Web site at www.plymouthcars.com. 


512,270 


inchudes destination 
and $1,000 cash back 
*150 peak hp DOHC engine «Sport fascia 
w/fog lamps *Low-back front bucket seats 


714,360 


includes destination 
and $1,000 cash back 


*Alr conditioning -AM/FM stereo 
*Dual air bags’ 





One clever idea after another. That’s Plymouth. 


*Base MSRP example. Tax extra. Actual prices vary. Vehicle can be ordered. “On new "97 Voyager with 22T option pkg. 'Always wear your seat belt. 








AMERICA’S 
REAL TEAM 








Forget the Cowboys. The Pack is back, not only in 
the hunt for the Super Bow] but also in our hearts 


By STEVE WULF 


FOOT OF SNOW TWO WEEKS AGO 
left Green Bay, Wisconsin, with a 
white Christmas and the Packers 
with a problem: Lambeau Field 
had to be cleared to prepare it for 
the National Football Confer- 
ence divisional playoff game on 
Jan. 4. So Ted Eisenreich, the Packers’ 
buildings supervisor, did 
what he usually does in 
similar situations. He put 
out the word in the mill 
town of 96,466 that he 
needed 200 shovelers to 
dig out the field at $6 an 
hour. Dozens had to be 
turned away, while still 
others offered to work for 
free. “I don’t want the mon- 
ey,” a 50-year-old Packer 
fan told the Milwaukee 
Journal Sentinel. “I just 
want to help.” 

A few days later, a posse 
of media descended upon 
the Dallas Cowboys’ train- 
ing complex in Valley 
Ranch, Texas, to do a dif- 
ferent sort of digging. Less 
than 48 hours after the 
Cowboys beat the Minnesota Vikings 40-15 
in their wild-card playoff game, Dallas po- 
lice announced they were investigating a 
claim by a 23-year-old waitress that wide 
receiver Michael Irvin held a gun to her 
head as she was sexually assaulted by of- 
fensive tackle Erik Williams and another 
man, unidentified, in Williams’ home after 
the Viking game. Bad news is nothing new 
to the Cowboys, who have already endured 
the drug suspensions of Irvin, defensive 
end Shante Carver and defensive tackle 
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«Given everything 
Brett's had to deal 
with, it’s been an 
amazing year.” 





| Leon Lett last year, or to the players in ques- 


tion. Irvin, arrested for drug possession last 
spring while in a motel room with an ex- 
teammate and two “self-employed mod- 
els,” is currently in the first year of a four- 
year probation sentence; Williams, who 
was once accused of sexual assault by a 


teenage dancer (the case was settled out of 


court), is only now off probation for the 
drunken-driving offense that caused the 
knee injury that kept him 


> "94 season. Irvin 

Williams are either easy 
: targets or—easy—the big- 
gest fools in the land. 
; Irvin, maintaining his in- 
$ nocence, told the media 
* after Wednesday's prac- 
tice, “I’m looking forward 
to seeing how you guys go 
rewrite, reprint, rerun all 
these things about what 
happened Sunday night 
when you find out that I 
wasn't even at Erik’s 
house ... Can you run it 
with the same intensity 
that you ran this other 
stuff? I want to see if it’s 
possible.” 

Such is life with the 
franchise billed as “America’s Team.” On 
the other hand, far to the north, life is so 
sweet for the Packers that many are com- 
ing to view them as America’s real team. 
Owned by snow-shoveling townspeople 
rather than a manure-shoveling megalo- 
maniac like Jerry Jones, dedicated to reviv- 
ing the glorious tradition of Lambeau and 
Hutson and Lombardi and Hornung, led 
by a truly charismatic defensive end (Reg- 
gie White) and a throwback quarterback 
(Brett Favre) who has learned to confine 
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THROWBACK: Favre, signaling one of his 39 TD 


his swashbuckling to the field, the Packers 
are ready to do the Lambeau Leap into the 
nation’s heart. Their 35-14 victory over the 
San Francisco 49ers on Saturday on the 
“frozen tundra” of Lambeau Field put 
them on a collision course to meet their 
natural rivals, America’s Most Wanted, in 
the N.F.C. Championship Game next Sun- 
day. (The defending Super Bowl champion 
Cowboys played the arriviste Carolina 
Panthers Sunday as TIME went to press.) 
The Packers and Cowboys, linked by 


* 


asses, led the Packers to their best regular season in 30 years 


history and excellence and separated by 
style and region, seem to play each other 
constantly, not just on the field, where the 
Cowboys—having won the last eight con- 
maintain a 13-10 edge, but also in 
sports bars and on call-in shows and even 
on august editorial pages. The question of 
which organization is really America’s 
Team was taken up by Paul Gigot in the 
Wall Street Journal in response to a piece 
written by Fred Barnes in the Weekly Stan 
dard. had maintained that the 


tests 


Barnes 


MIKES FOR MIKE: Irvin talks to the media after the latest Cowboy scand 
an accusation of sexual assault against teammate receiver Erik Williams 
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THE JONES BOYS: Life imitates art in Jerry Jones, the egomaniacal owner who 
presides over the soap opera that has become the Dallas Cowboys 


Cowboys’ status as the national team was 
justified because the city, the owner, the 
fans and the character of the team were all 
reflective of conservative America. Gigot 
who confessed that his mother is one of the 
Packers’ 1,915 shareholders, countered 
that Green Bay embodies tradition 
munal loyalty, volunteerism and decen- 
tralized management, and is therefore the 
conservative’s Dream Team. 

(Inspired by Gigot’s confession, | too 
must reveal that the Wulf family has an in 


com- 
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vestment in the Packers, though ours is of 
a more emotional nature. Our son John has 
been a Packer fan most of his life, which is 
now seven years long, despite having nev- 
er set foot in Wisconsin. Let’s see, he has a 
No. 4 Brett Favre Packer jersey, a No. 92 
Reggie White Packer jersey, a Packer 
sweatshirt, a very cool Packer T shirt, two 
Packer baseball caps, one Packer knit cap 
a Packer checker set, a Packer piggy bank, 
a miniature Packer helmet and several au- 
tographed Packer photos, which he wrote 
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away for, all by himself. He is currently 
reading Run to Daylight!, by Vince Lom- 
bardi. So for his sake, we would like to see 
Green Bay go all the way.) 

The Packers are also the romantic’s 
Dream Team. It’s a Wonderful Life gets 
mentioned in Green Bay stories almost as 
often as “frozen tundra” and “Titletown, 
U.S.A.” do. Perhaps the best tradition, 
among the many, in Titletown is the bike 
ride, Every year on the first 
day of training camp, local 
kids ride their bicycles to the 
practice field, and each play- 
er adopts a girl or boy, whose 
bike he rides from the field to 
the locker room for the rest of 
the year. (Some Cowboys ap- 
parently have a similar tradi- 
tion involving “self-employed 
models.”) In an era in which 
players charge money for au- 
tographs, and athletes look 
upon fans and the media as so 
many flies, the bike ride is not 
just quaint. It is therapeutic. 
And in an era in which team 
owners hold franchises for 
ransom, and city-states fight 
city-states for them, it is posi- 
tively heartening to know the 
Packers will always be in 
Green Bay. How’s this for a 
bylaw? If by some civic catas- 
trophe the Packers—now val- 
ued at $165 million—must be 
sold, the proceeds go to 
Green Bay’s Sullivan-Wallen 
American Legion Post. 

The town owns the team 
in more than name. Coach 
Mike Holmgren likes to tell 
the story of one of his first vis- 
its to the grocery store after 
he left the 49ers to take the 
Green Bay job in 1992. As his 
cart approached that of a little 
old lady, she looked at him 
and said, “Hey, California, go 
out and kick some butt.” 
Make no mistake: the city on 
the Fox River and Lake Michigan is not ex- 
actly paradise. Just like Bedford Falls, it 
has its dark side. African-American play- 
ers, isolated and marked as Packers, once 
likened the town to a prison. After a series 
of Cowboy-like incidents in the mid-’80s, a 
Wisconsin legislator proposed that a peni- 
tentiary be built in Green Bay “so the play- 
ers can walk to work.” The Packers looked 
so inept on the field that there were doubts 
the team that won the first two Super 
Bowls would ever make it back. There 
were even suggestions that the team 
should move. 
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America loves a good rags-to-riches 
story, and for the Packers, theirs began 
anew in 1992. From out of nowhere, or 
rather the New York Jets, came a new gen- 
eral manager, Ron Wolf. He hired Holm- 
gren, the crackerjack offensive coordinator 
for the 49ers who can go both ways—tough 
and tender. That same year Wolf traded a 
first-round draft choice to the Atlanta Fal- 
cons for backup quarterback Brett Favre, 





IN-VINCE-ABLE: The Pack may be as Super as Lombardi’s Green Bay 
teams were when they won the first two Super Bowls in "67 and '68 


who soon replaced incumbent Dan Ma- 
jkowski. Favre has since replaced Bart 
Starr in the hearts of many Packer fans as 
he has driven the team first to respectabil- 
ity, then possibility and now probability. 
Patrons at Shenanigans, the bar owned by 
legendary Packer guard Fuzzy Thurston, 
get misty-eyed talking about the play Favre 
made on Dec. 8 against the Denver Bron- 
cos: with 23 seconds in the first half and the 
Pack up only 6-3 on the Denver 14, Favre 
stiff-armed onrushing All-Pro defensive 
tackle Michael Dean Perry, scanned the 
field for a receiver, made eye contact with 
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Antonio Freeman, then drilled the ball be- 
tween two safeties for the TD that put the 
Broncos away. In one play, he demonstrat- 
ed strength, poise, acumen and a great 
arm. 

Helping Favre along has been White, 
who was signed as a free agent in 93. Be- 
sides being the best defensive end in 
N.F.L. history, White is an ordained minis- 

| ter who keeps every Packer on the same 
page of the hymnal. Even 
* More impressive, perhaps, is 
- what White has done to Green 
; Bay. He has enlisted the 
" townspeople in his crusade to 
rebuild burned-out _ black 
churches, a mission begun 
when his own church burned 
down in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, the week before last 
years loss in the N.F.C. 
Championship Game to the 
Cowboys. 

A few months after that 
game, Favre tearfully admit- 
ted he was addicted to the 
painkiller Vicodin. Last sum- 
mer he checked himself into 
the Menninger Clinic in 
Topeka, Kansas, and emerged 
anew man. He swore off alco- 
hol and married his high 
school sweetheart, the mother 
of their five-year-old daugh- 
ter. But soon thereafter, his 
best friend back in Kiln, Mis- 
sissippi, Mark Haverty, was 
killed in a car accident; the 
driver, who police say was 
legally intoxicated, was Brett’s 
brother Scott. A month after 
that, his sister Brandi was ar- 
rested in connection with a 
drive-by shooting in Loui- 
siana. Through it all, Favre 
managed to stay clean and to 
lead the Packers to their best 
season since 1966. Said Holm- 
gren: “Given everything he’s 
had to deal with, it’s been an 
amazing year. I don’t think 
there’s anybody that I know who could 
have handled it any better.” 

Last week Favre was named the 
N.F.L.’s Most Valuable Player by the As- 
sociated Press for the second year in a 
row. “Honors are great,” said the quarter- 
back, “but what I’m after is the Super 
Bowl. If I don’t win that, everything else 
will go by the wayside.” With a victory in 
Super Bowl XXXI will come redemption— 
for Favre, for the Packers and for Title- 
town. What could possibly be more Amer- 
ican than that? —With reporting by 
Bob McGinn/Green Bay 
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Foreign-language films 
have lost their once big 
U.S. audience. Perché? 

(Subtitle: Why?) 


By RICHARD | CORLISS 

OR SOME FOREIGN FILMMAKERS, 
1996 was a very good year. Hong 
Kong's John Woo teamed with John 
Travolta for Broken Arrow ($70 
million at the domestic box office). 
Jan de Bont, who got his start 
shooting Dutch art films, helmed the 
whirlwind Twister ($242 million). Roland 
Emmerich, from Germany, had a little 
number called [D4 ($305 million). Foreign 
directors, America thanks you! 

But for directors who work in foreign 
languages, America has scant appreciation. 
Even with spillover grosses from the 1995 
Italian hit Jl Postino, last year’s foreign- 
language earnings amounted to less than 
1% of the total U.S. box office. This is down 
from 4% to 5% in the 1960s, when foreign- 
language films were the intellectual rage du 
jour and an inspiration for smart Holly- 
wood directors, Today, with an adventurous 
spirit and a full tank of gas, you might track 
down a small gem like Patrice Leconte’s 
Ridicule, a period comedy with rapier wit, 
or Claude Chabrol’s La Cérémonie, a sar- 
donic thriller about the death of the bour- 
geoisie with fearless star turns by Isabelle = 
Huppert and Sandrine Bonnaire. Those, 3 
alas, are just tokens. Few foreign-language - 
films are released in the U.S. these days, and 2 
those that are attract fewer customers. 4 

“We are seeing the absolute bottom of * 
the arc of foreign-language films playing in = 
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U.S. theaters,” says Bingham Ray of Octo- 
ber Films. “I love these films and want to 
support them, but it’s a real uphill struggle. 
You feel like Sisyphus.” Ray’s company dis- 
tributed The White Balloon, the lovely 
Iranian fable that the New York Film Crit- 
ics judged the best foreign-language film 
of 1996, but which has grossed less than 
$1 million in its year’s release. 

The sad fact is that foreign-language 
films no longer matter. Americans, ab- 
sorbed in their junk culture, are shuttering 
a window to the rest of the movie world. 

What went wrong? 

For a few answers let’s flash back, like 
some labyrinthine Alain Resnais epic, to 
the glory days of foreign-language films— 
the 50s and ’60s. Back then Hollywood 
was Doris Day and Jerry Lewis on the low 
side, Tennessee Williams and_ biblical 
spectacles on high. Meanwhile, artists in 
other countries were leading film to a ro- 
bust maturity: Ingmar Bergman in Swe- 
den, Francois Truffaut and Jean-Luc Go- 
dard in France, Akira Kurosawa in Japan, 
Federico Fellini and Michelangelo Anto- 
nioni in Italy, Luis Bunuel in Spain. As 
each director found a constituency, U.S. 
distributors would pick up his earlier 
films, as well as other movies from the 
same country. Americans got an informed 
sampling from the world’s film banquet. 

The allure of foreign-language films 
was twofold: they had class and they had 
sex. Ritzy Manhattan soirées were spiced 
with debates about what was real and what 
fantasy in Resnais’s Last Year at Marien- 
bad or Fellini’s 8%, about Antonioni’s se- 
ductive use of existential ennui. And when 
foreign films didn’t tax the brain, they 
stirred the loins. In pouty Brigitte Bardot, 
in statuesque peasant Sophia Loren, in 
the knowing rapture of Jeanne Moreau, 
Americans saw ideals of glamour more 
complex than Jayne Mansfield. Even 
Bergman gave you 
bosoms along with 
the angst. These 
films were invita- 
tions to European 
decadence; each 
American became 
a Henry James 















| (Truffaut) or retired (Bergman). 


just not accepting them.” 


innocent abroad, primed for ed- 
ucation and debauchery. 

Some of these films broke out 
of the art houses to the general 
audience. A Man anda Woman, | 
Am Curious (Yellow), Z—all were 
hits. Fellini's 3-hour La Dolce 
Vita, released in subtitled and 
dubbed versions, grossed the 1961 
equivalent of $80 million. Part of 
its appeal was in the panoramic 
views of Roman naughtiness and 
Anita Ekberg’s cleavage. But Fellini, 
along with many other directors, was 
experimenting with visual language. 
Imagine: here were new ways of seeing 
the world on film. 

What Hollywood couldn't 
ignore it would try to co-opt. 
The year was 1967, the films 
Bonnie and Clyde (whose script 
was originally offered to Go- 
dard) and The Graduate 
(with its jazzy ransacking of 
the European film lexicon), 
and soon American direc- 
tors had the auteur status 
that had been the exclusive province of for- 
eigners. Then U.S. films got gamier, porno 
went legit, and the raincoat brigade didn’t 
have to take its sex in Swedish. 

If the foreign genre wasn't dead, it was 
missing. Some of the best directors died 
Others 
kept working, but in the U.S. their work 
was shown sporadically at best. The last 
films Fellini and Satyajit Ray made never 
opened here; neither have the most recent 
films by Godard, Resnais, Antonioni and 
Kurosawa. The Netherlands’ Paul Verhoe- 
ven (Spetters) joined a century-long exo- 
dus of European talent to Hollywood 
(where he made Robocop and Showgirls). 
Denmark’s Lars von Trier (Breaking the 
Waves) stayed in Europe but made films in 
English. That leaves a new generation of 
world masters—Greece's Theo Angelopou- | 
los, Taiwan’s Hou Hsiao-hsien, Iran’s Abbas 
Kiarostami—that is largely unknown to 
Americans. “The auteurs are there,” says 
Harvey Weinstein, co-chairman of Mira- 
max Films. “The American marketplace is 
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A common rap on modern world cin- 
ema is that it’s way too austere. To the un- 
| tutored eye, seeing Hou’s Good Men, 
Good Women or Kiarostami’s Through the 
Olive Trees may indeed be like watching 
the most beautiful paint dry. But not every 
movie in the world has to run to the Hol- 
lywood pulse; some films can be contem- 
plative and complex. Besides, Americans 
have also proved indifferent to the vital, 
popular film industry in India, with its 
delirious musical melodramas, and in 
Hong Kong, whose films have enough vi- 
olent action to put Arnold and Sly out of 
business. Exoticism, artistry, hurtling 
pace—these movies have it all. Yet they re- 
main the province of Indian and Chinese 
émigrés and of the cultists who haunt 
downtown or mail-order video outlets. 
The one exception, Jackie Chan, was a 
huge Asian star a dozen years before his 
first Hong Kong film got a U.S. release. 

With audiences hostile to innovation, 
and in the absence of franchise directors, 
| distributors look for movies that stress heart 
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THE SEVENTH SEAL 
Bergman's 1956 
parable: cinema 


as homework 


over art. The three breakout foreign- 
language hits of the ’"90s—Cinema Para- 
diso and II Postino from Italy and Like Wa- 
ter for Chocolate from Mexico—are nice 
romantic dramas about love and loss. 
They were brilliantly promoted by Mira- 
max. But they didn’t extend film language 
as Fellini’s or Godard’s films did; instead, 
they gave audiences that warm-puppy 
feeling. Any Disney movie can do that. So 
can many of the American independent 
films that have filled the old foreign- 
language slots at art houses. And you don’t 
have to read subtitles. 

Don’t wanna read; don’t wanna see. 
Bosnia and Rwanda—big yawn. The real 





| 
| 
| 
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easy solutions, are illuminated by the 
director’s rigorous compassion. Har- 
rowing, heartbreaking, this is must- 
see cinema. If only you could see it. 

2. In the Heat of the Sun. In Bei- 
jing in Red Guard days, a renegade 
teen meets his dream girl. Jiang Wen's 
surreal, tender Chinese film moves 
like Mean Streets, with gusto and 
guts. 1995’s best film—unless it’s ... 

3. Ulysses’ Gaze. Theo Angel- 
opoulos’ 3-hour polyglot chorale 
spans the 20th century in a pilgrimage 
from Athens to Sarajevo. Bold, elabo- 
rate filmmaking—you'll see five years 
of New Year's parties in one amazing 
shot—and Harvey Keitel speaking 





O JUST WHAT ARE THESE GREAT UNSEEN FOREIGN- 

language films? It’s put-up-or-shut-up time. Here 

are seven movies, seen only at world film festivals or 
cinematheques, that deserve a full U.S. release: 

1. Decalog. Krzysztof Kieslowski, who died last year at 

54, left this masterpiece: 10 films, made in 1988-89, that 

apply the Ten Commandments to modern Polish life. The 

characters, wrestling with moral dilemmas and finding no 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


the U.S. the 
film grossed 
the 1961 
of $80 mil 


problem is our boredom with anything 
outside ourselves. “More and more,” says 
Tom Brueggemann, who books special- 
ized fare for Loews Theatres, “Americans 
are obsessively and exclusively interested 
in American culture. Even college stu- 
dents now tend to like the same films 
everyone else likes. If they have niche 
tastes, it’s not for Bergman and Bunuel 
but for Beavis and Butt-head.” Intellec- 
tual connoisseurship? That was for 
gramps. Who wants to cram for a movie? 
Hey, dude: school’s out forever. 

O.K., dudes. Listen to Harvey Wein- 
stein, who in a cagey or quixotic gesture 





language films this year. “We can’t aban- 
don these films,” he says, “because if we 
do, there ain’t gonna be no new Kuro- 
sawas, Fellinis or Truffauts. It'll all be ho- 
mogenized American. And that’s bad.” 
This news—limiting film culture to 
American moviemakers—is pretty bad. 
The good news is that there’s a whole big 
world of movies that can challenge and ex- 
asperate and enthrall you. So pester your 
mall-house manager, hector the dweeb at 
the video-store counter, book a flight to the 
Toronto Film Festival. Just find a way to 
see what the rest of the movie world con- 
siders its precious art. | —With reporting by 


will be distributing a host of foreign- | Georgia Harbison/New York 


4. Yvonne's 





Beijing beauty Ning Jing as the dream girl 
in Jiang Wen's In the Heat of the Sun 








_ SEVEN TERRIFIC FILMS YOU MAY NEVER GETTOSEE 


Greek. Its showcase next week at Manhattan’s Anthology 
Film Archives is worth a subway ride or a cross-country flight. 
Perfume. This 1994 delight from Patrice 
Leconte (Ridicule), about lust and loss among the beauti- 
ful people, restores the birthright of French films: swank | 
romanticism. With a suntan, even betrayal looks gorgeous. — | 
5. The Big Heat. 
torrents of blood, insurance-defying stunts and a pace that 


Tortured cops, unconflicted villains, 


makes Trainspotting look logy. This 
rollicking 1988 Hong Kong kill fest, 
directed by Andrew Kam and Johnny 
To, is in the weirder video stores. 

6. Nayakam. Begin your immer- 
sion in Bollywood with Mani Rath- 
nam’s 1987 epic of a gangster torn be- 
tween the rebel’s code and the Indian 
movie hero's need to sing and dance 
every 10 minutes. Divine delirium. 

7. Beyond the Clouds, Antonioni’s 
first feature in 13 years, with Marcello 
Mastroianni, Jeanne Moreau, Iréne 
Jacob and Fanny Ardant. Need more? 
Some scenes in this 1995 vignette 
film have the clarity and mystery of 
an old master in a new prime. —R.C. 
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The Whole Dane Thing 


At four hours, Branagh’s Hamlet is a brisk affair 


ERE’S THE MOST ECLECTIC CAST IN 
movie history—Julie Christie, Billy 
Crystal, Gérard Depardieu, John 
Gielgud, Rosemary Harris, Charl- 
ton Heston, Derek Jacobi, Jack Lemmon, 
John Mills, Robin Williams, Kate Winslet 
and the Duke of Marlborough, to name 
but a dozen—in the second longest film 
released by a major studio (after Cleopa- 
tra). If Kenneth Branagh doesn’t win an 
Oscar for his four-hour, uncut Hamlet, he 
should at least cop a Chutzpah Award. 
To his credit, the actor-director- 
adapter approached this job not as a 
solemn duty or an egotistic stunt, but in 
the sensible belief that the greatest work 


in dramatic literature damn well de- 
served to be filmed in full. Next to this, all 
other movie versions, from Laurence 
Olivier’s to Mel Gibson’s, seem like sam- 
plings—a Reduced Shakespeare Compa- 
ny run-through of Hamlet's greatest hits. 

Big and pretty, vigorous, thoughtful, 
this Hamlet expands the story with help- 
ful flashbacks; Yorick, Priam, Old Nor- 
way come alive as if from a vivid history 
book. The full version restores Shake- 
speare’s emphasis on court politics, with 
whispers of intrigue that establish Ham- 
let and Laertes as potential usurpers of 
Claudius’ throne, and massed armies be- 
hind Hamlet. Here he might be a Henry V 





Mrs. Miller ls Now 


Hamlet’s Mom 


ULIE CHRISTIE DOESN'T LIKE SHAKE- 
speare. So when Kenneth Branagh 
wanted her for his lush new Hamlet, she 
was disinclined to accept. “I just find 
Gertrude such a weird part. And I didn’t The second coming of 
know if I wanted to get into all that emo- 
tionalizing,” says the actress whose cool presence lit up 
classic films like Dr. Zhivago and McCabe & Mrs. Miller 
but who hasn’t been seen much onscreen since the ’60s 
and early "70s. Friends changed her mind about 
Gertrude. “I’m ever so glad they did,” she says. 





TO ME OR NOT TO ME: Branagh has lots 
of stars and spectacle, but he’s the show 


who’s gone just this side of bonkers. 

This version is strongest where most 
shorter productions fail: in Act IV, where, 
in Hamlet's absence, Ophelia goes pic- 
turesquely mad while the star gets to 
catch his breath. Winslet’s decline is an 
edifying horror show; Christie gives all 
her urgent glamour to Gertrude’s one big 
speech; and Michael Maloney’s subtle 
power as Laertes makes him a kind of 
good twin to the melancholy Dane. Ham- 
let, after all, hates his stepfather because 
he seduced the lad’s mother and killed 
his father. But Laertes has similar reasons 
for hating Hamlet, and here he has the 
same carnal, bloody and unnatural itch 
for Ophelia that Hamlet has for Gertrude. 

The cast is mostly excellent, with 
Crystal a nice surprise as the gravedigger 
and Richard Briers rescuing Polonius 
from amiable fuddery; this old man is as 
much plotter as plodder. If there’s a lapse, 
it’s in the central performance. Spuming 
his lines with catarrhal intakes of breath 
punctuating the bolts of rhetoric, Branagh 
is a whiz at making the poetry colloquial 
and intelligible; he spits out the 400-year- 
old verse like a rapmaster. But he can’t so 
easily make it poetic. 

He has spoken admiringly of Shake- 
speare’s business sense, and he has it too; 
he also possesses Olivier’s keen ambi- 
tion, the entrepreneurial magnetism that 
attracts the brightest lights of Britain and 
Hollywood to his projects. What's lacking 
in this merchant of culture is Olivier’s 
danger, the preening beauty and sweet 
delirium that makes an actor a star. Those 
are precisely the qualities that keep this 
admirable Hamlet—and Hamlet—from 
being a thrilling one. —By Richard Corliss 
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Christie: Julie as Gertrude 


But don’t expect her well-reviewed turn 
as Hamlet’s mom to heralda full-scale return | 
to film for the still winsome 56-year-old. “I’m 
not really a suitable person to be an actress,” 
she insists. “I can’t bear attention. But I've no 
qualifications to be anything else.” Christie 
says she’s innumerate, has spatial dyslexia 
and memory problems, so careers she'd pre- 
fer, like biology, are out of the question. 

Fortunately, she can be lured back to film 
for the right director. While on location in 
Newfoundland with Alan Rudolph for After- 
glow, she took the plight of the local Inuit people to heart 
and is now campaigning on their behalf. An inveterate lefty, 
she plans to leave Britain for somewhere like-minded, 
France or Spain. “I won’t see my own history being disman- 
tled in front of my own eyes.” 


—By Belinda Luscombe 
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Swami, Meet Garbo 


Is it possible to be both holy man and Hollywood 
bon vivant? Christopher Isherwood did his best 


By PICO IYER 





NGRID BERGMAN “WASN’T BEAUTIFUL 
like Garbo, but she was radiantly ap- 
petizing ... her presence was like 
breakfast on a sunny morning,” 
Christopher Isherwood confessed to his 
diary in 1941 when he was a recent arrival 
in Hollywood, writing scripts for 
MGM. Nine pages later, he’s not 
only describing the Marx Broth- 
ers jumping all over Somerset 
Maugham, “screaming like dev- 
ils,” but also watching Aldous Hux- 
ley and Charlie Chaplin singing old 
London music-hall songs on the 
Santa Monica Pier. No wonder the 
unchanging center of Isherwood’s 
life, the Hindu Vedantist teacher 
Swami Prabhavananda, asked his 
worldly disciple to bring the Duke 
of Windsor to his Hollywood tem- 
ple: Isherwood was the rare Holly- 
wood Hindu who did justice to 
both the adjective and the noun. 
When he left England on an 
ocean liner in January 1939 with 
his school friend and colleague 
W.H. Auden, Isherwood 
was a 34-year-old talking 
point who had written 
three plays with Auden, 
journeyed to China and 
just completed the Good- 
bye to Berlin stories that 
would inspire the play J Am 
a Camera! and the musical 


Cabaret. He sailed to Amer- - 


ica trailing a blast of recrim- monte 
inations from his friends, 
who refused to believe he had discovered 
himself a pacifist just as his country was 
going to war. If we believe it, it’s only be- 
cause we're privy to his relentlessly hon- 
est self-interrogations throughout his 
massive Diaries, Volume One: 1939-1960 
(HarperCollins; 1,048 pages; $40). Hero- 
ically edited by Katherine Bucknell, the 
book takes us through Isherwood’s first 
21 years in California in 901 pages (the 
glossary alone takes up an additional 
93!). Profoundly sane, Isherwood trav- 
eled from Garbo to God and back again— 
by way of the gay underworld—without 
losing a sense of humor or proportion. 
The very best pages here are without 


s 


doubt the first 400, which Isherwood pol- 
ished into a sharp-eyed narrative, and in 
which the shock of discovery between the 
kindly British ironist and California’s odd 
circles of philosophers, quacks and movie 
stars was most electric. Isherwood’s gift 
was for bringing a clear-eyed sympathy 
| and an irreverent open-mindedness to 
























he “hated anything which sounded like 
‘religion’” and “had always regarded 
Vedanta philosophy, or yoga, as the ulti- 
mate in mystery-mongering nonsense.” 
Here is the perfect skeptic’s guide to 
faith, in which even the most vaporous of 
concepts is rendered with a brilliant 
everyday lucidity (“The Ego ... is like a 
man who will stand right in front of you 
at a horse race”). 

In the end, the writer’s affection for 
the human got the better of his longing 
for the divine, and his decent and sin- 
cere commitment to a life of goodness 
was undone by his distrust of goody- 
goodness. Yet he never stopped trying: 
during the war he joined the Quakers in 


INTELLECTUALS NEED SUN TOO: Isherwood, second from left, in Los Angeles in 
1960 with, from left, Gerald Heard, Julian and Aldous Huxley and Linus Pauling 


even the most outlandish scenes. 
. Almost every page, in Isher- 
ver | wood’s best moments, is alive 
with immortal incident (Dylan 
Thomas pawing Shelley Winters at The 
Players restaurant, or a local hostess mis- 
taking Stravinsky for “a comic on the Mol- 
ly Goldberg show”); with penetrating ob- 
servation (Garbo is “the woman whose 
life everyone wants to interfere with”); 
and with a hard-won wisdom of the heart 
(“It's much easier to turn hate into love 
than to turn fear into love”). 
Yet the singular strength of the book 
is that Isherwood brings this happy mix 
of earnestness and mischief to the realm 
where it is most essential and most rare: 
the search for God. When he determined 
to dedicate himself to the Swami, he 
made it plausible by remembering that 








Pennsylvania, helping refugees. Later, 
returning to Hollywood, he lived for two 
years as a monk, escaping now and then 
to friends’ houses as “a haven of peace af- 
ter the tumults of monastic life.” How 
“delightful religion used to be,” he notes, 
“in the days when I wasn’t doing any 
thing particular about it!” 

If the diaries make for somewhat 
melancholy reading in their second half, 
it’s only because California, famously 
narcotic, began to sap his energy and 
sharpness. More and more of his entries 
dwindle into local gossip and silly worries 
about his boyfriends and his weight. He 
was always better suited to being a cam- 
era than a mirror. Yet even at his weak- 
est, he earns our trust with his entirely 
human cries of “God, make me pure- 
but not just yet!” w 
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Women are already fighting 
in the most dangerous places. 


Their barracks, for instance. 
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BOOXES 


Notes on Netiquette 


Miss Manners enters cyberspace and confronts 
the fax. Gentle Reader is advised not to flame 


THE INTERNET HAS BECOME 
such an inescapable part 
of modern life that it was 
N only a matter of time until 
some watchdog of eti- 
quette claimed the turf and 
started drawing boundaries 
and making rules. Still, 
credit Judith Martin, the author of the 
syndicated Miss Manners advice column, 
with considerable alertness in spotting a 
tiny void in the decorum field and then 
moving in with well-wrapped parcels of 
wisdom about the Net and other conve- 
niences of late 20th century life, like the 
answering machine and the fax. Though 
one might suspect her of being a grumpy 































ztraditionalist in these matters, or even a 
= Luddite, Martin has pleasantly mixed 
feelings about the new _ technology. 
EE-mail, she says, is “the best means of 
* quick communication since the pony ex- 
$press.” Take that, telephone! 
= Readers will find much that is stylis- 
tically familiar in Miss Manners’ Basic 
Training: Communication (Crown; 179 
pages; $15)—referring to herself in the 
third person, often amusing in a column 
but overly arch at book length, and us- 
ing the locution Gentle Reader. The text 
is largely a response to letters Martin 
has allegedly received. It starts off jaun- 









tily enough with what Miss Manners 
likes about life on the Internet: “Cyber- 
space is like space on the open seas, 
free of some constraints that should be 
observed on land.” Watch out, though. 
Already gentility is rearing its well- 
coiffed head: “No one can guess how 
old or rich or good-looking anyone is; 
people can be judged only by the way 
they represent themselves.” Propriety 
above all. 

Martin offers prolonged nattering 
about the subtleties of the Usenet and re- 
caps some of the rules with which the 
gentle Netsurfer is familiar: no flaming 
(insulting) or using all capital letters 


(shouting). One might as well take a | 


beeper to church (another no-no). Fur- 
thermore, the well-bred 


emotional bombs—“You're 
fired”—on the Web. 

A fulsome section on 
telephone and recording 
etiquette includes advice 
on ending a tedious call 
(hang up when you are 
speaking, not the bore) 
and disconnection (the 
person who placed the 
call should re-call). This 
seems obvious, as does 
the reminder that an an- 
swering machine means 
you don’t have to pick up 
on every call. 

Gentle Reader, all this 
material is to be found in 
the first 74 pages of this 
slender book. The rest is 
filler about niceties of ti- 
tles, engraved invitations, 
birth announcements and letters of con- 
dolence. And above all, it is about thank- 
you notes. They may need all the help 
they can get to remain a viable institu- 
tion; as anyone who has ever brought up 
a child knows, this battle is all but lost. To 
Miss Manners, however, preserving the 
thank-you note is to rescue civilization. 
She is deeply suspicious of the fax ma- 
chine because she fears it will replace the 
traditional pen-and-ink, stamp-in-the- 
right-hand-corner artifact for expressing 
gratitude. To Miss Manners a fax is like a 
postcard. Emily Post no doubt would 
have agreed. —By Martha Duffy 








cyberuser will not drop | 











LOST AND FOUND: Early work by Ellison 


Flying Lesson 


“New’ stories from the 
author of Invisible Man 


USIC. FLIGHT. RACISM. THE TALES 

in Ralph Ellison’s posthumous 

collection of short fiction, Flying 

Home and Other Stories (173 
pages; Random House; $23) deal with a 
variety of issues, but certain concerns 
pop up repeatedly, variations on com- 
pelling melodies, Characters in different 
stories burst into song; birds and air- 
planes are seen as metaphors for 
freedom; and white racism is a fanged, 
fearsome threat. 

Ellison was a great writer but not a 
prolific one. Born in 1914, he published 
only one novel, Invisible Man, before his 
death in 1994. Flying Home represents a 
welcome addition to his oeuvre. Of the 13 
stories in Flying Home, six were unpub- 
lished during Ellison's lifetime—they 
were found, after his death, in a box be- 
neath his dining-room table. 

The tales in Flying Home were writ- 
ten between 1937 and 1954, when the 
author was still fairly young, and nearly 
all of them feature drifting, youthful pro- 
tagonists. A Party down at the Square 
tells the story of a lynching from the 
point of view of a white boy. It is a mas- 
terpiece, exploring from the inside the 
clubby, seductive nature of racism. In 
the memorable title story a young black 
pilot crashes during a training flight. 
When an old, poor black man and his son 
come across the crash site, the pilot feels 
“cut off from them by age, by under- 
standing, by sensibility, by technology.” 
Later, a white landowner has the pilot 
taken away in a straitjacket, figuring any 
black man who dares to fly must be 
crazy. Reaching great heights requires 
personal and cultural risks. These stories 
soar. —By Christopher John Farley 
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We encourage our designers to take 
a few chances with our vehicles now and then. 


But never with the parts that go in them. 


The automotive business has been a lot of fun over the years, and we've had more than our share of it. But 

there's one thing we've never altered, in more than 60 years — the quality we build into every Mopar part. 

Not only are they specifically built for your vehicle, theyre the only parts guaranteed by Chrysler 
Corporation, and they're available only through your local dealer. That's the Mopar difference. 

Mopar makes the parts | Mopar. 

that make the difference. ° 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION PARTS 


@ © i) Jeep ~ 


CHRYSLER =§ PLYMOUTH = DODOOoOGE = SJEEP + EAGLE 
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It’s your future. 
BE THERE. 


























Your future is too valuable a thing 
to risk with high cholesterol. Ifyou 

do something now, you may improve your 

chances of being there to play your part. 

High cholesterol can lead to heart disease 
(and death). If you've been trying to lower your 
cholesterol with diet and exercise and still 
haven't reached your goal, ask your doctor 
about adding ZOCOR. 

More than 3.1 million people around the 
world have taken ZOCOR. It works by reduc- 
ing potentially dangerous levels of LDL (bad) 


O_O 


cholesterol in the bloodstream. Results can 


vary, but ZOCOR is the only medicine that’s 


actually been proven to help save the lives of 
people with high cholesterol and heart disease. 

A landmark five-year study among heart 
| disease patients with high cholesterol demon- 
strated dramatic results for ZOCOR: fewer 
cardiac procedures, fewer heart attacks, and 
42% fewer deaths from heart disease. 

ZOCOR is a prescription medication and 
only your doctor or health care professional 
can determine whether you should take it. 
In clinical studies, liver abnormalities were 
experienced by 1% of patients. Some people 
should not take ZOCOR: people with active 
liver disease or possible liver problems, women 
who are pregnant, likely to become pregnant, or 
are breast-feeding, or people who are allergic to 


any of its ingredients. 


ZOCOR is indicated as an addition to diet for patients with high cholesterol 
when diet and exercise are inadequate. 


ZOCOR. The cholesterol medicine that helps save lives. os MERCK 






When you talk to your doctor about 
ZOCOR, be sure to mention any medications 
you are taking, to avoid possible serious drug 
interactions. Be sure to tell your doctor if you 
experience any unexplained muscle pain or 
weakness while taking ZOCOR, since this could 
be a sign of serious side effects. Finally, discuss 
any other side effects with your doctor. 

To get your free copy of “Surviving High 
Cholesterol,” call 1-800-787-5871. Visit 


our Web site at http:/Awww.zocor.com 


for a summary of a 


Please read the next page 
information and discuss 


it with your 


a 


Ask your doctor 
about ZOCOR- 
the only cholesterol 
medicine proven to help 
Save lives among people with 
high cholesterol and heart disease. 


© Does my high cholesterol put me at risk? 


¢ Should I consider adding ZOCOR to my 
diet and exercise plan? 


© Could ZOCOR reduce my chances of 
having a heart attack? 


@ What are the side effects of ZOCOR? 


© What type of results can I expect from ZOCOR? 


ZOCOR 
(SIMVASTATIN) 


PLEASE READ THIS SUMMARY CAREFULLY, AND THEN ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT 
ZOCOR. NO ADVERTISEMENT CAN PROVIDE ALL THE INFORMATION NEEDED TO 
PRESCRIBE A DRUG. THIS ADVERTISEMENT DOES NOT TAKE THE PLACE OF CARE- 


FUL DISCUSSIONS WITH YOUR DOCTOR. ONLY YOUR DOCTOR HAS THE TRAINING 
TO WEIGH THE RISKS AND BENEFITS OF A PRESCRIPTION DRUG FOR YOU. 





USES OF ZOCOR 

ZOCOR is a prescription drug that is indicated as an addition to diet for many patients with high choles- 
terol when diet and exercise are inadequate. For patients with coronary heart disease (CHD) and high cho- 
lesterol, ZOCOR is indicated as an addition to diet to reduce the risk of death by reducing coronary death; 
to reduce the risk of heart attack: and to reduce the risk for undergoing myocardial revascularization pro- 
cedures (coronary artery bypass grafting and percutaneous transluminal coronary angioplasty) 


WHEN ZOCOR SHOULD NOT BE USED 

Some people should not take ZOCOR. Discuss this with your doctor. 

ZOCOR should not be used by patients who are allergic to any of its ingredients. In addition to the active 
ingredient simvastatin, each tablet contains the following inactive ingredients: cellulose, lactose, mag- 
nesium stearate, iron oxides, talc, titanium dioxide, and starch. Butylated hydroxyanisole is added as a 
preservative 

Patients with liver problems: ZOCOR should not be used by patients with active liver disease or 
repeated blood test results indicating possible liver problems. (See WARNINGS.) 

Women who are or may become pregnant: Pregnant women should not take ZOCOR because it 
may harm the fetus. Women of childbearing age should not take ZOCOR unless it is highly 
unlikely that they will become pregnant. |f a woman does become pregnant while on ZOCOR, she 
should stop taking the drug and talk to her doctor at once. 

Women who are breast-feeding should not take ZOCOR 


Liver: About 1% of patients who took ZOCOR in clinical trials developed elevated levels 
of some liver enzymes. Patients who had these increases usually had no symptoms. Elevated liver 
enzymes usually returned to normal levels when therapy with ZOCOR was stopped. 

Your doctor should perform routine blood tests to check these enzymes before and during 
treatment with ZOCOR. The tests should occur at 6 weeks and 12 weeks after you begin 
taking ZOCOR, and about every 6 months thereafter. |! your enzyme levels increase, your doc- 
tor should order more frequent tests. If your liver enzyme levels remain unusually high, your doctor 
should discontinue your medication 

Tell your doctor about any liver disease you may have had in the past and about how much alcohol you 
consume. ZOCOR should be used with caution in patients who consume large amounts of alcohol 
Muscle: Tell your doctor right away if you experience any muscle pain, tenderness, or 
weakness at any time during treatment with ZOCOR, particularly if you have a fever or if 
you are generally not feeling well, so your doctor can decide if ZOCOR should be stopped. 
Some patients may have muscle pain or weakness while taking ZOCOR. Rarely, this can 
include muscle breakdown resulting in kidney damage. The risk of muscle breakdown is 
Qreater in patients taking certain other drugs along with ZOCOR, such as the lipid-lower- 
ing drug Lopid* (Gemfibrozil), a tibrate, lipid-lowering doses of nicotinic acid (niacin), 
the antibiotic erythromycin, certain intravenous/injectable antifungal drugs, or drugs that 
Suppress the immune system (called immunosuppressive drugs, such as Sandimmune** 
{Cyclosporine}). Patients using ZOCOR along with any of these drugs should be carefully 
monitored by their physician. The risk of muscle breakdown is greater in patients with kid- 
ney problems or diabetes. 

If you have conditions that can increase your risk of muscle breakdown, which in turn 
can cause kidney damage, your doctor should temporarily withhold or stop ZOCOR. Such 
conditions include severe infection, low blood pressure, major surgery, trauma, severe 
metabolic, endocrine and electrolyte disorders, and uncontrolled seizures. Discuss this 
with your doctor, who can explain these conditions to you. 

Because there are risks in combining therapy with ZOCOR with lipid-lowering doses ot 
nicotinic acid (niacin) or with drugs that suppress the immune system, your doctor should 
carefully weigh the potential benefits and risks. He or she should also carefully monitor 
patients for any muscle pain, tenderness, or weakness, particularly during the initial 
months of therapy and if the dose of either drug is increased. Your doctor may also mon- 
itor the level of certain muscle enzymes in your body, but there is no assurance that such 
monitoring will prevent the occurrence of severe muscle disease. 


PRECAUTIONS 

Before starting treatment with ZOCOR, try to lower your cholesterol by other methods such as diet, exer- 
Cise, and weight loss. Ask your doctor about how best to do this. Any other medical problems that can 
Cause high cholesterol should also be treated 

ZOCOR is less effective in patients with the rare disorder known as homozygous familial hypercholes~ 
terolemia 


Drug Interactions: Because o! possible serious drug interactions, it is important to tel! your doctor what 
other drugs you are taking, including those obtained without a prescription 


ZOCOR can interact with Lopid, niacin, erythromycin, certain intravenous/injectable antifungal drugs, 








and drugs that suppress the immune system (called immunosuppressive drugs, such as Sandimmune) 
(See WARNINGS, Muscle.) 


Some patients taking lipid-lowering agents similar to ZOCOR® (Simvastatin) and cournarin anticoagulants 
(a type of blood thinner) have experienced bleeding and/or increased blood clotting time. Patients laking 
these medicines should have their blood tested before starting therapy with ZOCOR and should continue 
to be monitored. 


Endocrine (Hormone) Function: ZOCOR and other drugs in this class may affect the production of 
certain hormones. Caution should be exercised if a drug used to lower cholesterol levels is administered 
to patients also receiving other drugs (e.g. ketoconazole, spironolactone, cimetidine) that may decrease 
the levels or activity of hormones. If you are taking any such drugs, tell your doctor. 


Central Nervous System Toxicity; Cancer, Mutations, Impairment of Fertility: Like most 
prescription drugs, ZOCOR was required to be tested on animals before it was marketed for human use. 
Offen these tests were designed to achieve higher drug concentrations than humans achieve at recom- 
mended dosing. In some tests, the animals had damage to the nerves in the central nervous system. In 
Studies of mice with high doses of ZOCOR, the likelihood of certain types of cancerous tumors increased. 
No evidence of mutations of or damage to genetic material has been seen. in one study with ZOCOR, 
there was decreased fertility in male rats. 


Pregnancy: Pregnant women should not take ZOCOR because it may harm the fetus. 


Salety in pregnancy has not been established. There have been no reports of birth defects in the children 
ot patients taking ZOCOR. However, in studies with lipid-lowering agents similar to ZOCOR, there have 
been rare reports of birth defects of the skeleton and digestive system. Therefore, women of childbearing 
age should not take ZOCOR unless it is highly unlikely they will become pregnant. If a woman does 
become pregnant while taking ZOCOR, she should stop taking the drug and talk to her doctor at once. The 
active ingredient of ZOCOR cid not cause birth detects in rats at 6 times the human dose or in rabbits at 
4 times the human dose. 


Nursing Mothers: Drugs taken by nursing mothers may be present in their breast milk. Because of the 
potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing infants, a woman taking ZOCOR should not breast- 
feed. (See WHEN ZOCOR SHOULD NOT BE USED.) 


Pediatric Use: ZOCOR is not recommended for children or patients under 20 years of age. 


SIDE EFFECTS 


Most patients tolerate treatment with ZOCOR well; however, like al! prescription drugs, ZOCOR can cause 
Side effects, and some of them can be serious. Side effects that do occur are usually mild and shor- 
lived. Only your doctor can weigh the risks versus the benefits of any prescription drug, In clinical stud- 
ies with ZOCOR, less than 1.5% of patients dropped out of the studies because of side elfects. In a large, 
long-term study, patients taking ZOCOR experienced similar side effects to those patients taking placebo 
(sugar pills). Some of the side effects that have been reported with ZOCOR or related drugs are listed 
below. This list is not complete. Be sure to ask your doctor about side effects belore taking ZOCOR and 
to discuss any side effects that occur. 

Digestive System: Constipation, diarrhea, upset stomach, gas, heartburn, stomach pain/cramps, 
anorexia, loss of appetite, nausea, inflammation of the pancreas, hepatitis, jaundice, tatty changes in the 
liver, and, rarely, severe liver damage and failure, cirrhosis, and liver cancer. 


Muscle, Skeletal: Muscle cramps, aches, pain, and weakness; joint pain: muscle breakdown 


Nervous System: Dizziness, headache, insomnia, tingling, memory loss, damage to nerves causing 
weakness and/or loss of sensation and/or abnormal sensations, anxiety, depression, tremor, loss of 
balance, psychic disturbances 


Skin: Rash, itching, hair loss, dryness, nodules, discoloration 
Eye/Senses: Blurred vision, altered taste sensation, progression of cataracts, eye muscle weakness 


Hypersensitivity (Allergic) Reactions: (n rare occasions, a wide variety of symptoms have been 
feported to occur either alone or together in groups (referred to as a syndrome) that appeared lo be based 
on allergic-type reactions, which may rarely be fatal. These have included one or more of the following: 
a severe generalized reaction that may include shortness of breath, wheezing, digestive symptoms, and 
low blood pressure and even shock; an allergic reaction with swelling of the tace, lips, tongue and/or 
throat with difficulty swallowing or breathing; symptoms mimicking lupus (a disorder in which a person's 
immune system may attack parts of his or her own body); severe muscle and blood vessel inflammation; 
bruises; various disorders of blood cells (that could result in anemia, infection, or blood clotting prob- 
Jems) or abnormal biood tests; inflamed or painful joints; hives; fatigue and weakness; sensitivity to sun- 
light; fever, chills; flushing; difficulty breathing; and severe skin disorders that vary from rash to a serious 
burn-like shedding of skin all over the body, including mucous membranes such as the lining of the 
mouth. 


Other: Loss of sexual desire, breast enlargement, impotence. 
Laboratory Tests: Liver function test abnormalities including elevated alkaline phosphatase and biliru- 
bin; thyroid function abnormalities. 


NOTE: This summary provides important information about ZOCOR. If you would like 
more information, ask your doctor or pharmacist to let you read the professional labeling 
and then discuss it with them. 








MERCK 


West Point, PA 19486 


ZOCOR is a registered trademark of Merck & Co., Inc 
*Lopid is a registered trademark of Warner-Lambert Company. 
**Sandimmune is a registered trademark of Sandoz AG. 


Copyright © 1996 by Merck & Co., Inc. All rights reserved J62018(419) 
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Ls: SUMMER 


THEY WATCHED 
CARTOONS; THIS 
SUMMER THEY’RE 
JUMPING INTO 

JEWISH LIFE. 





oti. 


Playing ball, canoeing, color wars and 
shaping the next generation of 
Jewish community. They’re all part wa 
and parcel of the Jewish day camps 
pabbele(— 0 MMe, Mmm '.0))) Ue evslnulelbin(e)s mmm Mel.) 
UJA Federation Campaign is at the 
heart of a sacred Jewish trust to 
build, strengthen and care for our 
ree)esbecterelini@m-buelelele Ma nel-Mne)g ls Mme .€-.-)8) 


that trust. Make your increased gift UJA FEDERATION CAMP: 


today. At home, in Israel, and in 58 For ourselves. For our children. For Israel. Fo 
countries, no gift touches more lives. 1-800-966-4UUA http://www.ujs 














Hide and Go Sue 


Will Food Lion’s lawsuit against PrimeTime Live 
squelch TV's aggressive undercover reporters? 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


N NOV. 5, 1992, ABC’S PRIMETIME LIVE 

aired a segment charging the Food 

Lion supermarket chain with the | 

kind of bad housekeeping that 
would cause Martha Stewart to faint. | 
Armed with hidden cameras, PrimeTime 
producers posing as food handlers in- | 
filtrated several Food Lion stores to ex- | 
pose alleged wrongdoings, 
including repackaging old 
chicken with cosmetically 
enhancing barbecue sauce 
and falsifying expiration 
dates. In addition to dis- 
turbing footage, PrimeTime 
aired interviews with seven 
current and former Food 
Lion employees who gave 
firsthand accounts of the 
chain’s unsanitary handling 
practices. Moreover, Prime 
Time anchor Diane Sawyer 
noted that producers had 
collected similar horror sto- 
ries from more than 60 other 
on-the-record sources. Food 
Lion filed suit against ABC 
even before the broadcast 
and now claims that the 
broadcast cost the compa- 
ny between $1.7 billion and 
$2.5 billion in lost sales and 
stock-price dips. But it has 
not filed libel charges against 
ABC. Rather, it has sued aBc 
and four PrimeTime produc- 
ers for, among other things, 
fraud, trespass and decep- 
tive trade practices. 

On Dec. 20 a federal jury in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, found in Food 
Lion’s favor. This week the jury is ex- 
pected to determine just how much ABc 
should be punished, a decision that 
news organizations around the country 
are awaiting with trepidation. Journalists 
see the case as a sort of referendum on 
the undercover reporting tactics that 
have become commonplace in an era 
when there is a different TV news- 
magazine show on almost every night of 
the week—not to mention all the local | 
news shows exposing shady auto me- 
chanics during ratings sweeps. 


The verdict is so anxiety provoking 
for journalists because the accuracy of 
PrimeTime’s reporting is not at issue. 
Although Food Lion has publicly con- 
tended that the segment was decep- 
tive—certain footage was staged and 


misleadingly edited, it says—it was un- | 


able to file a libel suit before the statute 
of limitations expired. Instead, the 
company is challenging the ways in 


Conglomerates have been able to win | 
jury verdicts thanks in part toa 
growing backlash against caught- 
you-in-the-act journalism 


which PrimeTime obtained its informa- 
tion. The jury has already awarded the 
chain $1,402 in damages as partial pay- 
ment for training costs and wages doled 


THE BEEF? Food Lion’s was rotting, according to Diane 
Sawyer and PrimeTime. The chain says ABC committed fraud 





out to PrimeTime’s faux workers. The | 


punitive-damage award could be in the 
millions. 

“Just the fact that Food Lion won 
the first round is bad enough,” says 
Jane Kirtley, executive director of the 
Reporters Committee for Freedom of 
the Press. “Even if they ultimately 
come out with only 1¢ in damages, the 
jury will be sending the message that 
even when a news organization is tell- 
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ing a story about public health and 
safety, and truth is not at issue, it’s still 
possible for a conglomerate to win a 
jury verdict.” 

Possible now more than ever, it 
seems, thanks in part to a growing 
backlash against caught-you-in-the-act 
journalism. In 1994 a California jury 
awarded $1 million in damages to two 
telephone psychics who claimed that 
PrimeTime hidden-camera footage, in- 
cluding shots of private conversations 
that suggested they didn’t believe in 
what they were doing, wrongly por- 
trayed them as scammers. (ABC has ap- 
pealed.) “There is a public disenchant- 
ment to a degree with exploitative 
journalism,” notes Andrew Heyward, 
president of cps News. “And some of 
the backlash has spilled 
onto legitimate investiga- 
tive reports.” 

The best undercover 
journalism—from the days 
of Upton Sinclair’s meat- 
packing-industry exposé (he 
posed as a slaughterhouse 
employee) to a praised 1990 
PrimeTime report on a VA 
hospital in which employees 
of the show posed as vol- 
unteers to reveal patient 
abuse—has led to sweeping 
change in this country. For 
the most part, networks and 
print media, which rely on 
undercover reporting far 
less frequently, claim they 
maintain strict standards 
for determining when re- 
porters may use concealed 
cameras and misrepresent 
themselves. ABC’s written 
guidelines dictate that the 
story must be about a 
“crime” or a “wrong—some- 
thing clear and substantial 
that outweighs the decep- 
tion involved.” 

But some soul-search- 
ing on the part of news organizations 
wouldn’t hurt. A 60 Minutes report in 
which a producer went undercover as 
someone in the market for prostitutes 
in Thailand did little to advance the 
already well-documented story of child 
prostitution in Asia. Nor did Ed Brad- 
ley’s non-undercover trip to a strip club 
during the same segment. If the Food 
Lion case makes news programs more 
cautious about opting for sensationalism, 
viewers will have an easier time distin- 
guishing the broadcasts from airings of 
Hard Copy. —Reported by Lisa H.Towle/ 
Raleigh and William Tynan/New York 
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Well-connected. 


First Class Upgrade Conditions: 


cy Bonus Miles Conditions: 
www.nwa.com 


ConnectFirst. 


Free First Class upgrade, 
plus 1,000 Bonus Miles. 


Some people think you need the 
kind of connections that come with 
wealth or fame to get special treatment 
on an airplane. But on Northwest, all 
you need is ConnectFirst 

Northwest Airlines ConnectFirst 
offers a free upgrade to First Class 
upon making your reservation plus 
1,000 WorldPerks* Bonus Miles 
roundtrip when you take a qualifying 
connecting flight at a full Coach fare 

Make the right connections 
Call 1-800-225-2525 or your travel 
agent today 


NORTHWEST 


ConnectFirst 
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Farmer Fuhrman Has His Say 


Does the world want to hear more from MARK FUHRMAN? 
Well, it’s going to. His book Murder in Brentwood is due out in 
February. And Vanity Fair has scored the first interview with 
the disgraced former cop. To say that Fuhrman, living on an 
isolated farm in Idaho and working as an electrician, is bitter 
about his treatment during the O.J. Simpson case is putting it 
mildly. Fuhrman says he found other pieces of evidence that 
were never pursued, including a knife box in Simpson's bath- 
room, dark clothes in his washing machine and a blood- 
stained light switch. He also claims the old Mark Fuhrman is 
dead. “No matter how right or how wrong ! am, it doesn’t 
make any difference,” he says. “I’m starting over.” 


Carl Sagan is 
dead, but Francis 
Ford Coppola 
hasn't forgotten 


eS ’ 
him. Zoetrope, 


al 
Nes 
i% s) Coppola’s film 4 


Let’s hope Bill 
Clinton doesn’t 





get any ideas 


President Fidel 
Ramos, who wil 





from Philippine 


l 





company, is suing Sagan and 
Warner Bros. over the 
upcoming film Contact. 
Coppola claims he worked 
with Sagan on the idea as a 
TV show before Sagan wrote 
his book. Now he wants 

« $250,000 and a halt to 
further work on the film 


auction as a “relic” the lump 
of cholesterol that doctors 
recently removed from his 
right carotid. Proceeds will 
go to Smokey Mountain—the 
big garbage dump that is 


now the site of low-cost hous- 


ing. No word on whether 
Sotheby’s is interested. 








In Seven, the movie on 
which they met, their mar- 
riage ended rather badly— 
with her head in a box—but 
in real life, GWYNETH PAL- 
TROW and BRAD PITT’s fu- 
ture could not be any 
peachier. Pitt, alumnus of 
Kickapoo High School and 
son of a trucking company 
manager, and Paltrow, alum- 
na of the rather more ex- 
pensive Spence and daugh- 
ter of director Bruce Pal- 
trow and actress Blythe 
Danner, have announced 
their engagement—proving, 
perhaps, that a similar lev- 
el of photogenic appeal 
outweighs differing back- 
grounds. No further details 
were forthcoming about 
the happy event, which has 
been much anticipated— 
and dreaded—by teenage 
girls everywhere. Ah well, 
there’s still Keanu. 


Met on 
Seven, Wed 
In 97? 


What, No Sir Ringo? 


Didn’t those wags who write headlines for British 
tabloid newspapers have a field day with this story! YEs- 
SIR-DAY, HARD DAY'S KNIGHT and, of course, DUB ME DO, 
the papers crowed when it was announced that aging 
vegetarian, philanthropist and, oh yeah, former Beatle 
PAUL MCCARTNEY, 54, was to be knighted. All the Bea- 
tles were previously given M.B.E.s (Members of the Or- 
der of the British Em- 
pire), although John 
Lennon subsequently 
sent his back as a 
protest against the 
Vietnam War. “It’s a 
fantastic honor,” said 
McCartney, “and I’m 
gratefully receiving it 
on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Liverpool and 
the other Beatles, with- 
out whom it wouldn’t 
have been possible.” 
McCartney wasn’t the 
only celebrity honor- 
ed. Now, it’s Lord 
Lloyd Webber, who 
can sit in the House of 
Lords, and Joan Col- 
lins, O.B.E.—honored 
for her acting, not her 
literature. 
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Hooray for Bill Gates ... I Guess 


In which Mr. Badger advises Mr. Toad to light the candles and read books 


T SNOWED ALMOST 2 FT. IN UPSTATE NEW YORK—WET, 

gluey snow so weighty that it brought down trees across 

power lines and left our farmhouse in the dark and cold 

for three days and nights. We huddled under five blan- 
kets and a 40-Ib. dog and read by the light of oil lamps. 

The computer, of course, was dead. The Internet, an en- 
tire universe (bright leaping data, shooting stars, comets of in- 
formation, evanescent meteor showers) shut down. We fum- 
bled in the dark for match and wick; we watched our shadows 
on the wall. 

That was weeks ago. Before the lights went out, I had been 
reading a colleague’s article in TIME (“Can Thor Make a Come- 
back?” Dec. 16) that described 
how ancient religions have at 
last found their way to the Inter- 
net. There seemed something 
funny and very American about 
insisting that eternity must 
scramble to catch up with prog- 
ress—God’s obligation to gad- 
gets. It is the Stout Cortez Syn- 
drome, the New World habit of 
needing a procession of new 
worlds, transformative revela- 
tions following upon one anoth- 
er like new-model cars. 

Dynamics of progress: the 
Pacific that John Keats’ stout 
Cortez (actually, it was fat Bal- 
boa) beheld has become the Pacific Rim, and out over the 
horizon the Sandwich Islands have turned into an American 
state, Hawaii, where men may marry each other now. Amer- 
ican fast food will gobble up China. The planet contracts to the 
size of a grape. 

In The Wind in the Willows, Mr. Toad romances his gypsy 
cart until he is transformed by the sight of that splendid inno- 
vation, the motorcar. The gypsy cart is forgotten—is junk. We 
are all Toad. We need the sobering voice of Mr. Badger to talk 
us down from our manias. 

Hooray for Bill Gates, I guess. Hooray (long ago) for Mar- 
coni’s gypsy cart, the telegraph. The transcontinental railroad 
was a marvelous new cart (though you get an argument on that 
from remnant buffalo and Sioux). The interstate highway sys- 
tem, brightest cultural blossom of the Eisenhower years, was a 
wonder. So were the electric carving knife, the fax machine 
and the splendid neckties and haircuts of the 1970s. 

Overstimulation, hypergreed and a kind of idiocy—those 
three stooges—have a way of tumbling into the room along 
with technological progress, which gives them respectability 











and theological cover. Mr. Badger, Toad’s killjoy twin, makes 
these points: 1) each transformative moment will be super- 
seded by another one, tomorrow or the next day—all marvels 
are disposable; 2) innovations are not always wonderful; 3) the 
world is round and time is circular; human nature is constant, 
but 4) may be damaged—or what is worse, humiliated—by 
novelties, which (like 70s neckties or television in any decade) 
may have about them an aura of imbecility, leading to 5) the 
Paradox of Retrograde Progress. Television is a Faustian bar- 
gain (a dazzling technology that induces dullness and even 
moronism), and the Internet has the same ominous 
tendencies. It is not a bad idea to mistrust the omnivorous 
<vulgarity of innovation, even 
Zits (paradoxical) death instinct. 
® Novelty, in its pointless ingenu- 
» ity, keeps slaying itself. 
: Not that Mr. Badger is a Lud- 
il] “dite. He merely points out that 
technology has a mixed record. 
CB radio was a Toad mania long 
' ago. Technology is sometimes, in 
the end, a little stupid—as any- 
thing must be that was brilliant 
yesterday but was surpassed 
overnight—a monster that lives 
ona hungry, dynamic need for its 
own obsolescence. The universe 
of Gutenberg should no more be 
an abandoned graveyard than, 
say, the American city, which, a generation after World War II, 
seemed to be in decline and headed toward extinction. Why did 
we need the cities when we had the new paradise of the sub- 
urbs? Who could ask for anything more? 

It is a sound rule of travel, and of intellectual delight, to go 
where the others are not. Therefore, plunge back into books— 
not texts read in pixels off the screen, but read, rather, with their 
sweet weight of thought held in the hand. Go where others are 
not—to wonderful unread writers like Seneca or Plutarch, for 
example, whom I read during our blackout. They understood 
certain essentials that we have misplaced. 

After three days, my computer sprang back to life, chipper, 
as if nothing had happened. I found myself wishing that a hard 
snow would fall on Seattle. Bill Gates and his geek brigades, I 
thought, need to sit in the dark for a while, or to light oil lamps 
and catch up on their reading. 

I thought it, and nature responded with such biblical over- 
reaction (the heaviest weather in the Pacific Northwest in 70 
years, days of snow, ice, thaw, rainstorms, flood, power fail- 
ures) that I began to feel guilty. a 
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Did You know 


® Amway is the largest vitamin and mineral supplement manufacturer in the world.* 
® Amway is the fourth largest cosmetics manufacturer in North America. 
® Amway worldwide sales grew over $1 billion last year to $6.3 billion at estimated retail. 


® The Amway World Headquarters and Manufacturing Complex in Ada, Michigan 
is more than a mile long. 


® More than 2.5 million independent Amway distributors worldwide market 
over 6,500 products. 


Now you know a little about Amway. If you’d like to know more, 
call for a free brochure at 1-800-544-7167 or visit our 
website at http://www.amway.com. 





*Independent study conducted by Nicholas Hall, based on 1994 sales And you thought you knew us. 


1996 Amway Corporation 


TELL YOUR BUDDIES YOU JUST GOT 
A 4,100-LB. POWER TOOL. 


The right tool for the right job. That’s the Toyota T100 Xtracab truck. With its 190-hp V6 engine 
this full-size workhorse has more standard towing and payload capacities than Ford and Dodge: 
Add to that a welded steel cab and a rugged double-walled bed and you've got one tough truck 


with a surprising level of comfort and sophistication. Toyota Trucks. Always come through. 


>) TOYOTAT100 


I love what you do for me 





